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These 3 


FREE 


The Siberian Iris are the most hardy, and the most 
prodigious bloomers of all the Iris family, and 
the easiest to grow. An established clump often 
producing hundreds of blossoms. 


PERIWINKLE 
rich deep violet-blue. Former pric« 


3 COLLECTION NO. 5 
FAMOUS SIBERIAN IRIS 


4) in. Largest and one of the finest. Color 
$10.00. NOW FREE, 


CAESAR—36 in. Richest Roval Purple of exceptional bril- 
liance. Former price $25.00 each. NOW FREE, 

RED EMPEROR—30 in. Handsome wine-red. The only 
Siberian Iris of this color. NOW FREE 

The above 3 WORLD FAMOUS Siberian Iris, 


former value $40.00, each plant labelled, will be 
sent ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt of check or 
money order for the following ‘“‘SIBERIAN GEMS’’ 
Collection for only $3.00. A full color range is 


included. 

“SIBERIAN GEMS" 3 
9 IRIS COLLECTION ° .00 
BOB WHITE—28 in. Wax-like flowers of snowy whiteness 


DRAGONFLY—5 ft. Tall uniform bluish violet 
KINGFISHER BLUE—414 ft. Uniform bright sky blue. 
LADY NORTHCLIFF—3S in. Stylish brilliant violet. 
MRS. PERRY—36 in. Lovely soft mauve. 
NORA DISTIN—30 in. 
PERRY BLJE—4S8 in. Popular clear sky blue. 
SNOW wUEEN—=3s in. 
Wax-like 
EMPEROR (Improved Strain)—48 in 
violet blue. Will be the envy of your friends, 


White, edged china blue, 


Largest of all Perfect snowy white. 


texture. An aristocrat among whites. 


Unsurpassed deep 


The 9 “SIBERIAN GEMS"’ listed above, (1944 
price 35c each) with the 3 FREE plants (Total 12 
will be sent to you on receipt of check or 
money order for only $3.00. 


plants) 


1 EACH—12 VARIETIES—$3.00 
3 EACH—36 PLANTS—$8.75 


aBsouutely FREE © 








Groups Below Will Be Shipped From My Nursery in New Jersey 


3 COLLECTION NO. 4 FREE 
SUMMER BLOOMING IRIS 
These flower after other Iris have finished blooming 
and thus extend the season several weeks. They 
differ in shape from all other Iris, as shown by 
above illustration and are the largest and most 
showy of all Iris; the blooms often being the 
size of a dinner plate. Here are 3 of the world’s 
finest, given away ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
BROCADE MOUNTAIN—40 in. I consider this the finest 
of all. Immense double white flowers, with broad red 
border. Very striking and showy. NOW FREE. 
CHERRY RIVER —3s in teautiful soft pink, the color of 
oriental flowering cherries, with white centre and yellow 
throat. An exquisite thereal bloom, NOW FREE. 
BETTY F. HOLMES—42 in. Huge double snow-white 
flowers of heavy wax-like substance. NOW FREE. 
The above 3 World Famous Summer Blooming Iris, 
each plant labelled, will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE on receipt of check or money order for the 
following ‘““FLORAL TREASURE” Collection of 
9 varieties for only $3.75. 


SUMMER BLOOMING 


9 “FLORAL TREASURE" 
IRIS COLLECTION 


$3.75 


Each variety in this ‘‘FLORAL TREASURE”’ col- 
lection is different, each plant separately labelled. 
ALICE BLUE—36 in. Best soft blue double flowers. 
GLORY—36 in. Gray and violet flaked. Stupendous. 
COURT GOWN—36 in. Brilliant rich red purple. 
KATHERINE HAVEMEYER-—42 in 
der. One of the loveliest pastels. 
NINA—40 in. White, flushed soft pink. Huge flowers. 
NORMA—40 in. Luscious pink with a clear blue halo. 
PRINCESS HOLLYHOCK—42 in. Soft Wisteria violet, 
with prune purple veins. A real gem. 
PYRAMID—=32 in. Double to triple deep purple. 
MARGARET S. HENDRICKSON—36 in 
double to triple flowers. A grand show. 
The 9 ‘FLORAL TREASURE”’ Iris listed above, 
with the 3 FREE Iris (Total 12 plants) will be 
sent to you on receipt of check or money order 
for only $3.75. 


Exquisite soft laven- 


Finest pure blue, 


1 EACH—12 VARIETIES—$3.75 
3 EACH—36 PLANTS—$10.00 








Collections No. 4 and 5 may be had in clumps instead of single plants—including the free plants also 


in clumps—for double the collection price. Each 


more than the difference. 


clump contains several plants, and is worth much 


Many of our customers are now buying this way. 





ONE EACH ALL 3 COLLECTIONS—WITH 8 PLANTS FREE—$11.00 
THREE EACH ALL 3 COLLECTIONS—WITH 24 PLANTS FREE—$30.00 





FROM VERMONT—“'I am inclosing order for Iris (42 plants) I bought some last year and year before and they are 


wonderful, 
FROM OREGON 


FROM INDIANA—“‘I received an order of Iris fri 
Everyone admired them.’’ 


‘‘Last year I bought 135 of your Iri 


FROM TEXAS—**My order for the Summer Blooming Iris came in and were planted yesterday. They were the 


have ever seen. 





My DeLuxe 
F REE Iris and Peony 

book contain- 
ing more than 100 vari- 
eties illustrated in full 
color sent free to all 
who order — otherwise 
for 35c, 











s plants and had a most 


mp you last fall and they were the most beautiful Iris I have eve 






gorgeous display of flowers this year.’’ 


r seen, 


finest I 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. N—Bayside, Long Island, New York 













MAGNIFICENT IRIS 
RED-TONED DAYLILIES 








COLLECTION NO. 6 
NEW RED-TONED ‘DAYLILIES 


2 fxs FREE 


VALUE AT LEAST $5.00 



















To introduce these new RED-TONED Daylilies, 
and as an extra special alluring prize, these two 
plants will be given away ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
for a limited time only with each order for the 
““MARVEL”’ DAYLILY Collection, listed below. 

These new Sensational Red Daylilies are my own 
introduction, which I am just beginning to offer 
to the public. In this new color group ther» are 
scarlets, crimsons, Ruby Reds, Flame Reds, English 
Reds,’ Bergundy Reds, Copper Reds, Brazil Red, 
Poppy Red. and many other red tones never before 
known to Davlilies. Be the first in your neighbor- 
hood to have these new red Daylilies in your garden. 

"MARVEL" 


_* 
.00 
10 DAYLILY COLLECTION $5 


MAY TO OCTOBER FLOWERING 


DR. REGEL—2 ft. Deep Yellow. May. 35e. 

AUREOLE—3 ft. Fragrant orange yellow. MAY, JUNE. 35¢. 

GOLD DUST—2% ft. Deep orange. MAY, JUNE. 35c. 

MODESTY-—2 ft. Clear soft yellow. JUNE, JULY. 50¢ 

BAGDAD—3%4 ft. Red-yellow blend. JUNE, JULY. $1.00. 

DAW N—-3 ft. Rose buff or coppery pink. JULY, AUG. $1.00. 

DONALD WYMAN—3'4 ft. Rich y red star 
A unique bloom. JULY, AUGUST. 75c. 

GEORGE YELD ft. Canary yellow, brushed red, A 
striking combination. JULY. AUGUST. 75c. 

MIKADO—3 ft. Orange with mahogany red eye. A truly 
majestic flower. JULY to OCTOBER. 60c. 

WOODLOT GOLD—>3 ft. Crinkled soft gold. 
early sunset. JULY, AUG. 50c. 

The 10 ‘MARVEL’ Daylilies listed above (Value 

$6.15) with the 2 NEW RED-TONED DAY- 

LILIES FREE (Total 12 plants) Total Value $16.15, 

ineludes many of the very finest Daylilies grown, 

and will be sent to you on receipt of check or 

money order for only $5.00. 


with 


Beautiful as 


1 EACH—12 VARIETIES—$5.00 
3 EACH—36 PLANTS—$13.50 


USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON 
CHECK ITEMS WANTED 
ROBERT WAYMAN, 
Dept. N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
I enclose money order or check for items checked 
below. Please send express charges collect to ad- 
dress given below. 


C) “Floral Treasure’ Coll. | ea. $3.75 with 3 Plants Free 
C) ‘Floral Treasure’’ Coll. 3 ea. $10.00 with 9 Plants Free 
CO) “Floral Treasure’? Clumps. | ea. $7.50 with 3 Clumps 


Free 
C) ‘Floral Treasure’? Clumps. 3 ea. $20.00 with 9 Clumps 
Free 
O “Siberian Gems’’ Coll. | ea. $3.00 with 3 Plants Free 
1 “‘Siberian Gems’’ Coll. 3 ea. $8.75 with 9 Plants Free 


0] “Siberian Gems’’ Clumps. | ea. $6.00 with 3 Clump 

oO “siberian Gems’? Clumps. 3 e€a. $17.50 with 9 Clumps 

O “Marvel” Daylily Coll. | ea. $5.00 with 2 Red Daylilies 

O “Marvel” Daylily Coll. 3 ea. $13.50 with 6 Red Daylilies 
ree 


[] All 3 Collections. | each $11.00 with 8 Plants Free 


©] All 3 Collections. 3 each $30.00 with 24 Plants Free 
. vier 

ee re le eres 

Address oc o MMAR MBOR s cecsscvecsececesseonecsecees 
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New Victory 
Garden Edition 


DEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ° 








Mexican 





beetle soon de- 

a o stroys plants un- 

Tells You Everything You Want to Know About less vigorously 

Vv a I I FI ; a . fought. Learn how 

egetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Berries, Trees it’s done! 
and Everything Else that Grows! 

bari HE only Garden Encyclopedia prepared 
tion on. plant. expressly for the amateur’s needs! Clear, 
aise ceer 26 explicit, usable. Answers any garden ques- 


varieties.) : , ‘ . teil Pe 
Annual Plewere tion quickly. Make your new season's garden 


Biennial Flowers the envy of everyone with this completely 


ee un-to-date, enlarged edition of the biggest, 
annual flowers most practical “how to grow it’’ volume ever 


are _ included, 
with full infor- 
mation. Over 
150 Perennial 


published for garden lovers. It contains an 
entirely new illustrated section on the plan- 










































AB i ning, planting care and use of Victory A SB SS 
Easy to Grow Gardens— including detailed plans and lay- Which are your car- 
stant an ees outs for gardens of various sizes. Other rots? Learn how to 
Varieties recent features include Soil-less Gardening, grow the good ones! 
altteardy Types new methods of destroying pests, Wild Flower 
Grouping Gardening, New Flower Arrangement! 10,000 
ee articles furnish every detail of information 
Starting Indoors you will need about planning, planting, fer- 
omen Be ney tilizing, and caring for your garden. Alpha- 
Fertilizing betical arrangement of subjects enables you 
Hawertne eutbe to find instantly what you want toknowquick- , see Rt > * 
a varieties) ly and easily. 750 authoritative photographs ; anions 
Flowering Shrubs and diagrams (more than one to every other 
Ornamental Vines page!) Dozens of practical experts furnish NEARLY iC Tele) PAGES , 750 PICTU RES 
rur r ° . 
Berries all the directions the average home gardener 
oe needs to grow every variety of plant suc- Start seeds in flats femeleze) ARTICLES 
Preparing Soil cessfully. Here for the first time in a single in a sunny window. 
Rock Gardens book is EVERYTHING YOU 
Wate d trawberries 
cen NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANY- oe ee 
Wild Flowers THING YOU WANT TO GROW! grow, with 
Diseases You can be certain of making 
go pe your garden successful in every pe ely 
Soil Preparation way by getting the New Garden this book 
neal, em Encyclopedia now and consulting a ae “ 
Pianting it at every step. It will save you In sturdy 
Shows and — — me nto Bagine. 
Teenie — _e throug incomplete Deluxe artcraft a. 
Grafting, etc. Ooks binding only H t ke Plant 
COMPLETE $1.00 more. . ow to Stake Plants How to Apply 
GUIDE RITTEN for All U. S. dentate 
This vast amount of a Soils, Seasons, Climates Jwannnnnnnnnnnenrnnnery ‘a 
information is all | an Methods—by American ? 4 . . 
arrangement with | SEYMOUR, _B.S.A., and a ‘ 7 WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., Publishers 
full ae - refer- ee ed of ——— q ] Dept. 915, 50 West 47 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
ences. You can turn ee eee ——— 2 ' . I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, a copy of the 
quickly and surely you how to avoid plant dis > GARDENER'S MAP OF 4 NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, handsomely bound in sturdy 
to just the infor- eases; prevent and _ destroy > GROWING SEASONS 4 Green Novelex—over 1,300 pages, 10,000 articles and 750 pictures— 
mation you need pests; raise bigger and better § 4 with $2.00 in extra values consisting of the Victory Garden section 
on any gardening | flowers, fruits and vegetables; @ Prepared from data supplied4 bound right into the book, and the big 6-color Gardener's Map of 
bi how to select the best kinds: > by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 4 the Growing Seasons. After 7 days, I will either return the book 
problem. ’ y >». Vept. AS é and owe you nothing; or keep it and send you promptly an initial 
Copyright 1944 by how to plan your garden for . 24 x 25 inches, in 6 colors. payment of $1.00 and $1.00 monthly until the extraordinary bar- 
Vm. H. Wise & Co., economy, seasonal changes and With four’ smaller maps, } gain price of only $3.50, plus a few cents postage, is paid. 
Inc. year-round beauty. ¢ showing average number of} In either case, the 6-color Gardener's Map is mine to 
} planting days between Spring] KEEP. FREE. AS A GIFT! 
A | FREE >and Fall frosts, average an-4 ° . 
SEND NO MONEY — READ IT Snual precipitation and firstQ § SAVE 4 LB. SHIPPING COST. Send full remittance with this 
lust mail the coupon. The New Victory Garden sag saeneie. in-4 form, = — all shipping charges. Immediate full refund if 
Edition of THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be i ri owed 3 les b me a ees Se at 
shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return it and } eee on ‘eben - ~ ee N 
owe nothing. If you keep it, make a first payment rP meee ates, F. ger NS, ame ...... main aan , EEE, OA tee Pf er 
of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 a > 7 goer ge a Ee “4 
month until the low price of only $3.50 (plus a oo Ss, Pan FREE if y icices, ¢ Address ...... ee rrer rer ere i oe a ela 
few cents postage) is paid. WM. H. WISE & Co. @* —m hae ol os . P.O. 
Inc., Dept. 915, 50 West 47th Street, New York @ CPt this offer. q a ee ea EE EE ee 
_ * A Poo eee wweeewwewwwww* CJ Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding for only $1! extra 


























As a Starter Solution 


CHANGE THIS 





TO THIS 





LOOK AT THESE 
AMAZING RESULTS: 


TOMATOES: One or two weeks earlier 


with much larger crops. 


CABBAGE, 
LETTUCE, 
CAULIFLOWER, 


Firmer 


| heads. 


SWEET ) 
POTATOES, 
CELERY, Ete. 


3 Oz. Can $1.00 


Larger crop, less 
replacement of 
plants. 


Ask your dealer or clip this coupon 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Hort. Division, F-62, Ambier, Pa. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send 


me a 3 oz. can of TRANSPLANTONE. 


ADDRESS REE 
op STATI 
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Coming in June 


The Intermediate iris is a neglected class which is worthy of all the praise Mr. 
Geddes Douglas lavishes upon it in the next issue. He hopes that by giving these 
low growing varieties a boost that home gardeners will recognize their value and 
that breeders will use their skill in producing a broader selection of colors. 

There is, on every hand, increasing evidence that bird watching is a coming hobby 
with great numbers of gardeners. It is timely, therefore, to present ideas on types 
and location of birdbaths, prepared for us by Nancy Ruzicka Smith. 


Western Penstemons offer a_ rich field for experimentation which, never- 
theless, will not be without some disappointment unless the requirements of various 
species are carefully considered. Lester Rowntree has travelled far to observe these 
plants growing wild and is familiar with their culture, which she will outline next 
month. 

June—the month of roses. Next month will carry a liberal amount of material 
on this flower. 

Plus more seasonal material, the last installment on quick freezing—this time, 
fruit—letters, answers, and regular departments. 
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Own THIS MINIATURE 
SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 


SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT 


Deluxe model. . . $22.50 
| HIT-OR-MISS GARDENING 


The most valuable piece of garden equipment you can own 
giving you the soil information that you need for efficient 
production. It will tell you (1) what plants will grow best 
in your present soil (2) how to adjust present soil acidity 
which may be harmful to specific plants you want to grow 
(3) what kind and how much fertilizer you need for great- 
est economy and best results. Makes 600 individual tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorous, potash. Shows needs of flowers, 
vegetables, lawns. Contains test tube rack, extra test tubes, 
funnels and filter paper. Will last almost a life time with 
refills. Cased in instrument type, mahogany finish box. 
























ORDER BY MAIL 


Money Back Guarantee 


SEND NO MONEY, unless 
you choose. We will gladly 
ship C.0O.D. $22.50 plus ex- 
press (or send $22.50 we 
pay express). If you are 
,not convinced that it will 
give you better results than 
you have ever had before, 
just send it back and we 
will return the full express 
price. (If Club Model de- 
sired, send $4.75.) 


te. ee eS el ; 
CLUB MODEL ... . $4.7 


A Sudbury Club Model Soil Test Kit will assist 
in showing you how much, if any, lime your 
soil needs, and will indicate how much fertilizer 
you should use for best results. Shows needs 
of 75 flowers, 50 vegetables. Eliminates gar- 
den failures. Comes in handsome, sturdy case. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 511 Dutton Rd., South Sudbury, Mass. 


STOPRABEITS 


FROM ——e GARDENS 






AT LAST ...an amazing new product that 
protects your garden, trees and tender shoots 
from the ravages of rabbits. Spray Rabbit 
Chaperone wherever raiding is likely to oc- 
cur. Especially effective for protection of 
vegetables. Odorless and invisible. One ap- 
plication lasts several weeks. Won't dissolve 
in rain. ORDER BY MAIL. C.O.D. $1. 
plus postage (or send $1., we pay postage). 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, 511 
DUTTON RD., SUDBURY, MASS. 


Rabbit ip erone 











CHAPERONE Keep dogs away 


from flowers, shrubs, evergreens, ete. Works 
Harmless, odorless . . . but dogs 
don’t like it and stay away. Won't dissolve 
in rain. SEND NO MONEY... ORDER 
BY MAIL. C.O.D. $1. plus postage (or send 
$1., we pay postage) Sudbury Laboratory, 
511 Dutton Rd., So. Sudbury, Mass. 


deseass™* 


\\ 


Keeps your dog off 
chairs, rugs, beds, 
sofas, etc. To pre- 
vent damage — to 
keep your dog where 
he belongs — just 
sprinkle Powder 
Chaperone lightly on 
whatever you want 
to protect. This won- 
derful new powder is harmless. You don’t 
see it—don’t smell it—but your dog does 
and stays away. Helps train your dog. 
Protects females from male dog annoyance. 
SEND NO MONEY —Order Powder Chaperone 
C.O.D. $1 plus postal charges for generous 
package—several months’ supply, (or send 
$1 and we pay postage). Sudbury Labora- 
tory, 511 Dutton Rd., So. Sudbury, Mass. 
Dealers write for Special Offer. 


like magic. 

















HARDY GARDEN 
CHRY SANTHEMUMS 


Large-Flowering Varieties 


Well established 
pot grown plants 


Will bloom beau- 
tifully this year. 


PLANT NOW 
Special Introductory Offer 


Any 4 for $1.00 8 for $2.00 PREPAID 


New and fine, selected for outstanding performance 

















ALGONQUIN showy SCIOTO SUNSET, — new 
clear yellow double flow early flowering, prolific. 
ers. In full bloom Septem- Golden orange with slight 
ber 15th. suffusion of pink. Long 


LAVENDAR LADY— 


lovely true lavendar. 3 inch 


stemmed clusters, fine for 
cutting, beautiful in gar- 


flowers in perfect sprays den..Plants resemble cush- 
TASIVA—tine clear white ion type in habit but grow 
double flowers. Very hardy much larger 
POHATCONG — full dou- SCIOTO QUEEN—similar 
ble flowers of silvery pink, to above. Flowers bright 
Long lasting, prolific, clear yellow. 


HARDY 
PHLOX 


large field grown 
roots. All plants 
labeled and 
shipped postpaid. 
Plant early for 
bloom this year. 
July to frost. 

















Special Introductory Offer 
All eight fine large-flowering varieties. ..$2.00 


Any four for $1.00 
GEO. STIPP 


salmon. Lighter eye. 
LEO SCHLAGHTER — 

brilliant scarlet 
SAN ANTONIO 

ful plum red 


VON LASSBURG — tall 


AFRICA brilliant car- glowing 

! The red 

BLUE BOY best dark 

blue 

DAILY SKETCH light 
almon pink. Dark e 


beauti- 





E. |. FARRINGTON 
large bright pink pure white. 
GIANT FLOWERED HIBISCUS 
Grows four to five ft. tall, 
6” to 8” flowers Very 


hardy Starts blooming in 
July. Will bloom first year. 
Thrives in clay or 
soils, Partial shade or full 
sun Bushy, excellent for 
borders and backgrounds. 
Assorted colors range from 








white, through light pink 
to deep red Fine large 
roots 

6 for $1.00 15 for $2.00 











50 for $5.00 PREPAID 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS Grow your own fresh, tender 


luscious asparagus tips. Easy to grow. Plant our fine two 
year old roots. Complete cultural directions with each 
order. Mary Washington variety. Delicious flavor, rust 
proof and a planting will last several years. 


12 for $1.00 25 for $1.85 100 for $5.50 
CUSHION OR AZALEA CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Dwarf, early flowering, growing into a large cushion of 
brilliant, long lasting flowers. Planted now will bloom 
this summer. Very hardy. These have been and are now 
the sensation of the garden plants for late summer and 
autumn bloom. Red Cushion, Pink Cushion, White Cush- 
ion, Bronze Cushion, Yellow Cushion. 


8 fine plants $2.00 Any 4 for $1.00 
HEMEROCALLIS Hybrid lemon lilies. Easy to 
Ww y 


ill bloom first year. Large flowers, 
ible. Thrive in almost any location. 


BAY STATE —laru 





grow. 
very showy and de- 
Perfectly hardy. 


glistening yellow, 4 ft. July, 
J. A. CRAWFORD —apricot $ ft. Late June, 
CRESSIDA—tall, brilliant flame. August 


Dr. REGAL May. 
Assortment 4 very choice varieties $1.00 prepaid. 
ORDER NOW We are shipping now, but can 
reserve your order for later shipment. 


Free price list:—Hardy Phlox, Delphinium 
Fruit plants, Fine Shrubs, Perennials. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 


rich orange yellow. 























The Readers’ Own Corner 








COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 


prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


“He” Bee Has No Bayonet 
To the Editor: 
] SURMISE that beekeepers, and others 


familiar with bees, enjoyed a good smile 
when they read your poem “Honeybee” in 
the April FLowER GROWER, page 194, be- 
cause of the “he” and “his” activities of 
those busy little honey gatherers. 

As a matter of fact “he” bees (drones) 
never do one thing that the nice little 
poem tells us they do. The females (work- 
ers) gather all nectar, which they trans- 
form into honey after it is in the hive, 
make the “pap” which they feed to the 
worker babies in the larva state, make the 
“royal jelly” to feed the queen larva, and 
attend to all other household duties, while 
the “he” drone bees (called “lazy bums” 
by some beekeepers), gather nothing and 
do no work, but eat the honey gathered 
and made by the workers. Nor is that all: 
The “he” never “clear the garden 
path” by the exercise of their “bayonet” 
because they have no “bayonet.” If one 
desires to get stung it will be necessary to 
make a date with a “she” bee, or worker, 
because “he” has no stinger.—C. H. PEASE, 
(Conn, ) 


bees 


How to Bind “Flower Grower” 
To the Editor: 


] AM enclosing ten cents tor the Index 
which I wish to bind with my 17th 
volume of FLOWER GRowER. I believe very 
few questions may be asked regarding 
flowers, gardens, lawns, ete., which will not 
be answered in these 17 volumes. FLOWER 
GROWER is a wonderful magazine, and I 
would not be without it. 

I noticed an article in the January, 1943, 
issue, page 48, on “How to Bind Flower 
Grower” by Thomas W. Moore. His method 
is very good, but I find my way simpler to 


keep them together for reference. I be- 
lieve I obtained this method from FLOWER 
GROWER some years ago. 

Simply take the 12 copies of FLOWER 
GROWER with the index inserted in the 
January number. Place them in proper 
order, and even at the edges. Clamp them 
at the back and, with a fine toothed saw, 
cut one-fourth inch deep into the back of 
the volume as shown in the sketch. Then 
bind each section as shown, using strong 
string drawn through the Before 
cutting off the ends, twist them together. 
Pull the string very tight and coat it with 
Le Page’s glue worked well into the string 
and the slots. 

This will be found to be a quickly made 
and serviceable volume.—FREDERICK A, 
ECKERT, (Mich. ) 


slot —& 


Questions “Legends” About Air Plant 


To the Editor: 
f GATHER from replies in the January 


FLOWER GROWER that were sent in by 
Mrs. H. L. Doughenbaugh, (La.) and A. 
query from F., 


O. Hardy, (Mass.), to a 
Waldo Craig (W. Va.) in October, that an 
enterprising American dealer is trying to 
popularize Bryophyllum pinnatum in the 
United States and has supplied it with a 


new name and a_ ready-made set of 
“legends.” 
Good luck to him. It is a worthwhile 


The fol- 
interest to 


plant. But why all the twaddle? 
lowing comments may be of 
your readers: 

Bryophyllum pinnatum is a succulent, 
but decidedly not an air plant. New plants 
grow very readily from detached leaves, 
but unless they become rooted in soil they 
will die eventually. 

It has many local names in the West 
Indies, but Good Luck Plant is not one of 

(Continued on page 246) 
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* Saw Cuts 

















String saturated 
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PLANT IRIS THIS YEAR 


Plant in June, July, or August for next spring bloom. Select your varie- 
ties now. Iris from California are unsurpassed. 


Salbach MODERN IRIS— 


Beautiful as orchids Increase rapidly Well matured roots, that 
Hardy everywhere Top quality are sure to bloom 
Easy to grow Finest varieties Moderately priced 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFERS 
Special Offer No. 1 Special Offer No. 2 





BRONZINO—bronze and golden yellow APHRA—large old gold 
DARK KNIGHT—tali red mahogany ACE OF SPADES—deep maroon 
GOLDEN AMBER—clear amber CHINA MAID—large lilac pink 
LIGHTHOUSE—old rose and coppery red COPPER CASCADE—coppery blend 
LODESTAR—brilliant yellow and brown FAIR ELAINE—two toned yellow 
MIDWEST GEM—luminous apricot yellow GOLDEN MAJESTY—deep rich yellow 
MME. LOUISE AUREAU—white stippled rose NARADA—big light blue 
MOKI—brownish bronze OLD ROSE—large old rose 
NARANJA—orange yellow ORMOHR—manganese violet 
PORTLAND—golden yellow and brown SUTTERS GOLD—bright two toned yellow 
SIERRA BLUE—tall deep blue TOWER OF JEWELS—rich gold and mauve blend 
WHITE GODDESS—clear warm white WM. A. SETCHELL—immense violet blue 
Any seven, labeled for $3.50 Any seven, labeled for $8.50 
All twelve, labeled for $5.00 All twelve, labeled for $12.50 

We pay postage We pay postage 


Try one or both of these specials. Tell us when to send them—and we'll see that you get first 
class plants. We have thousands of satisfied customers. We want you to become one too. 


SNOW FLURRY, illustrated at .eft, an outstanding new Iris, introduced by Salbach. 


Why Salbach Iris are Top Quality 


1—Bloom earlier and do not make so much Summer Growth due to the dry summer season in 
California. Our Iris Plants are more matured and more dormant at shipping time than those 





‘ ° from other sections. 
Large beautifully ruffled white. Recent 2—We list only Iris of Satisfactory Growing Quality. 
SALBACH introduction 3—We offer on!y those varieties proven best regardless of price considetations. 


Send for our new 1944 catalog. It's free. 


. CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVE. BERKELEY, CALIF. 


LOVELY FRENCH LILACS 


All Own Root Beautify Your Garden 
ie with These Blossoms 


Our collection of French Lilacs 
is one of the most complete 
in the entire country. We 
have over one hundred va- 
rieties, both single and 
double, and in all colors, 
from purest white through 
the different shades of 
pink, lilac, magenta, blue 
and violet to the most 
vivid red. 






















PEONIES, TOO 





are illustrated in all their beauty and fully 


MAFFIE — always in the money described in our catalog. Send for it. 

This huge bright red is always in the money as “the largest THE NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

bloom in the show.” Bushes tall with leathery foliage and We try to keep abreast of all the good new early bloom- 

one of the earliest to bloom. Maffie is the leading large ing hardy outdoor "Mums as they appear and try them out 

red in the country today. Roots $1.50 before offering them to our customers. Our catalog lists 
, : all the best of the new varieties from Massachusetts, Minne- 

Roots and plants of this as well as all the other leading sota and Chicago. 


varieties are ready for immediate shipment. 





Beautiful Flowering Crabs, 


Send for our latest price list Now Bush Cherries in variety, 


SEND FOR OUR 














GROW GOOD DAHLIAS ‘ ponte Le gm and Other Fine SPRING CATALOG 
GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM ||| Brand Peony Farms, 


| LEBANON, OHIO 134 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. 
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EXPERIMENTS RAISE 
STARTLING QUESTION 


On our 63-acre Pennsylvania experimental 
farm, we are following the methods developed 
by Sir Albert Howard, an English scientist who 
has a background of almost 40 years in soil 
technology. Sir Albert has demonstrated that 
the use of chemical fertilizers is depleting the 
soils and undermining the heaith of both men 
and livestock. These fertilizers, he shows, are 
producing artificially developed foods lacking in 
real nourishing qualities and inferior in flavor. 


How Earthworms Help 


These chemical fertilizers kill the earthworms 
—and WITHOUT EARTHWORMS SUCCESS- 
FUL GARDENING IS IMPOSSIBLE. These 
beneficent little creatures burrow deep into the 
soil and aerate it. Earthworms eat the soil and 
through digestive processes produce the finest 
top soil. Now, where chemicals are consistently 
used, the ground is practically devoid of earth- 
worms and the soil packs hard. Organic fer- 
tilizer, made by the Howard Process, creates a 
soil in which earthworms can five and multiply. 
You can easily make this organic fertilizer at 
home. 


Organic Fertilizer Promotes Health 


In England, a few years ago, the children in 
a school were fed entirely on food raised with 
homemade organic fertilizer made by the 
Howard Process. The result was apparent 
within a very few months. The children became 
far more robust than the average child. They 
did not catch colds, and outbreaks of measles 
and scarlet fever were limited to a single case, 
imported from the outside. 


Less Trouble with Garden Pests 


In your own garden, using our methods, you 
can grow crops which are more nourishing and 
healthful than any that you can buy. _Inci- 
dentally, vegetables grown by these methods are 
comparatively free from the attacks of insects 
and plant diseases. So much so that spraying 
is practically eliminated! 


What Our Readers Say: 


“I’m getting quite a kick out of raising stuff 
without mineral fertilizer, and the beets and car- 
rots are sweeter.”—M. G. Carpenter, Panama 
City, Fla. 

“IT am one of the first subscribers of your 
publication and hate to miss a_ single number. 
That magazine is worth its weight in gold.”— 
Rudolph J. Kasala, San Francisco, Calif. 

“Have been instrumental in getting several 
subscriptions for your journal recently. I believe 
you have the real stuff there.”’—E. E. Callaghan, 
Windber, Pa. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
To introduce ORGANIC GARDENING MAGA- 


ZINE, a large, monthly, 32-page publication, we 
make this special offer: For $1.00 we will 
enter a four-month subscription and give you 
free of charge our 64-page book, “Compost 
and How to Make !t.” Send $1.00 today. 


Learn about this new and better way of gar- 


dening. Address Dept. 8. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Penna. 








Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 244) 


them. All its West Indian names that are 
known to me refer to the plant’s ability 
to withstand adverse conditions’ in its 
natural surroundings, and to produce new 
plants freely from detached leaves. 

No one in the West Indies believes “‘it 
cures all manner of ills.”” As a matter of 
fact, until I read these replies I had never 
met nor heard of any one who attributed 
to it any curative properties whatever; 
and there is no “traditiou” in its natural 
habitat that it brings “much good luck 
and success” to anyone. It is an interest- 
ing plant, but like a prophet it is without 
honor in its own country where it is not 
grown under cultivation. 

The name Good Luck Plant and the 
“traditions” referred to above would ap- 
pear to be quite new and of American 
origin.—C,. M. CLARKE, (Canada) 


Bronzed Grackle—Friend or Foe? 


To the Editor: 


l* your March issue on page 154 Marga- 
ret McKenny has only good to say for 
the bronzed grackle. Probably, they do all 
the good things credited to them, but the 
grackles have vices that make them dis- 
liked in some quarters. Like the crow, the 
bronzed grackle is credited with feeding 
its young on the tiny newly hatched off- 
spring of other very desirable birds. They 
do, also, like small gold fish as I have seen 
them sneak up on the fish basking in the 
shallow water in the lip of a garden pool 
and make off with them in a flash. Per- 
haps we could screen our pool lips but one 
cannot protect the nests of young song 
sparrows and others that get robbed in 
our garden trees. Until I am assured that 
I am blaming the grackles unjustly, I shall 
continue to regard them as enemies and 
treat them accordingly.—J. B. SPENCER. 
(Canada) 


Wooden Roses in Chicago 


To the Editor: 


NOTE in the February issue of the 

FLOWER GROWER a paragraph concerning 
Wooden Roses by a William Davidson of 
California. In regard to the scientific name 
of the plant, I wish to say I called the 
Field Museum here and was informed that 
it is Ipomea tuberosa. It is grown exten- 
sively in Tropical America where condi- 
tions are ideal for it. Flowers yellow and 
very beautiful. We tried flowering it here 
at Garfield Park Conservatory but it must 
not have been placed in congenial location 
for although it made fine growth it never 
flowered. It delights in a hot: temperature 
and a long season. The seeds germinate 
very freely and uniformly—FranK K. 
BALTHIs, Chicago Park District. 


Fertilizer Value of Chicken Manure 
To the Editor: 


N page 136 of your March issue under 

the heading “Twenty Lawn Questions 
Answered” appears a statement which I 
seriously question. The statement is made 
that chicken manure is not a fertilizer, but 
a soil conditioner—a form of humus which 
helps to release plant food already in the 
soil. The writer then goes on to say that 
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if applied alone chicken manure is apt to 
burn the grass. I am wondering just what 
there is in a “soil conditioner” that will 
burn grass! 

In the April-May 1942 issue of the 
“Massachusetts Commercial Vegetable 
Grower,” there is an article by our good 
friend, Paul Dempsey, entitled “A Differ- 
ence of Opinion.” In this interesting arti- 
cle the following appears: 

“As cow and horse manure become in- 
creasingly difficult to get, poultry and pig 
manure become more plentiful. The in- 
crease in the use of poultry manure by 
vegetable growers is particularly notice- 
able. There is no reason why this is not 
a good practice, particularly now that ni 
trates are going to be scarce. It is a good 
plan to be generous with superphosphate. 
When using poultry manure, use at least 
50 pounds per cord of mixed litter and 
chicken manure, and 100 pounds per cord 
of straight droppings.” 

I am inclined to subscribe to the state- 
ment in every way and, consequently, I 
violently disagree with the FLower 
GROWER. 

It was not so many years ago that we 
published an analysis of our “Premium 
Brand Pulverized Poultry Manure.” Natu- 
rally, we used the manufacturer’s guaran- 
teed analysis, and it was as follows: 

Nitrogen—5% available 
Phosphorie acid—2.50% 
Potash—1.30% 


I might observe that this is a fairly dis- 
tinguished “soil conditioner.” I probably 
could recite a lot more “chapter and verse” 
to you on this subject but, undoubtedly, 
in the past the FLower Grower has pub- 
lished facts about chicken manure that 
would be completely at variance with Mr. 
Mills’ statement.— Harotp S._ Ross, 
Breck’s, Boston. 


Irises That Make a Good Show 
To the Editor: 


HE high-hat growers of irises wonder 

why Mr. General Public does not bow 
down to their sprangly, scattered-bloom, 
feeble-colored marvels, enormous though 
they be. To a large extent it is something 
like this: Mr. General Public, when he 
sets out a string of irises, wants some- 
thing he can see from his front door with- 
out a white sheet behind it to make the 
flowers visible. The braggedest white iris 
there is cannot make the solid sheet of 
color that a bed of La Neige can, or blue 
one that can give the silken shimmer pro- 
vided by a bed of Cengialti. 

Do not think I do not appreciate a solo 
flower. I am simply giving a hint as to 
the other side of the question—BENJAMIN 
C, AUTEN, (Mo.) 


Starting Hard Shelled Seeds 


To the Editor: 


HIS is a timely season to remind home 
gardeners that the hard shelled seeds, 
ipomea, sweet pea, lupine, iris, ete., may 
be started (germinated) with amazing 
rapidity in pots of oak and pine sawdust. 
Plant as usual, water as usual, upon 
formation of the first pair of leaves, trans- 
fer to a soil medium. No nicking, filing or 
soaking.—WALLACE A. MILLER, ( Penna.) 
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Looks at Books 


By Estuer C, GRAYSON 


Encyclopedia of Rose Culture 


THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL, 
Rk. Marion Hatton, Editor. Illustrated. 
234 pages. The American Rose Soct- 
ety, Harrisburg, Pa. $3.50 with mem- 
bership. 


Wars and human vicissitudes may pre- 
vent the publication of certain year 
books and eurtail the subject matter in 
others but The Rose Annual, “The 1944 
Year-Book of Rose Progress,” comes to 
rose lovers this year as always, in its 
usual binding and format and filled to 
the brim with rose lore and up-to-the- 
minute information. Even the untimely 
death of its editor could not keep this 
yearly gem from shining as usual. J. 
Horace McFarland, that remarkable and 
timeless rosarian, took up the tdsk where 
Mr. Hatton surrendered it and, with the 
help of Sara C. Grimm, completed the 
annual and now offers it to members of 
The American Rose Society and other 
rose lovers. 

In addition to the two splendid yearly 
offerings, the Proof of The Pudding in 
which rosarians throughout the country 
report on the behavior of recently intro- 
duced roses, and New Roses of All the 
World which each year brings up to date 
descriptions of all new roses, there are 
many articles of vital interest to grow- 
ers, submitted by rosarians and ama- 
teurs throughout the world. 

For instanee, Mrs. Frederick L. Keays 
writes on dependable old roses and 
Edgar Birkett on the old pink Moss 
Rose. Modern own-root roses are dis- 
cussed by Patrick J. Lynch, Sr., who 
informs us that great strides have been 
made in producing own-root plants 
which are able to survive the most se- 
vere hardships. 

A symposium on the standard or tree 
rose includes information on winter pro- 
tection by Alfred E. T. Rogers, an arti- 
cle by C. E. Pfister and a comparison of 
performance of tree and bush roses by 
Mrs. Alvah Colquitt. 

“Budding by the Amateur” by R. E. 
Shepherd, “Rose Germination and Grow- 
ing the Young Seedlings” by Martin R. 
Jacobus; and “Self-Seeding and Rose 
Breeding” by Conrad O’Neil present 
various phases of propagation. A num- 
ber of articles on insects and diseases in- 
clude “The Japanese Beetle—Rehashed,” 
by Dr. Cynthia Westcott, “Search for 
Black-Spot Resistance in Roses” by H. 
N. Rosen and “Virus Diseases of Roses” 
by L. M. Massey. 

Six rose experts present suggestions 
for the rose exhibitor which cover thor- 
oughly this exacting subject. 

As always there are many beautiful 
color plates from the Breeze Hill files 
and numerous black and white photo- 
gravures as well, 
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VICTORY GARDENERS 


PLUS ROSE, FLOWER & SHRUB GROWERS 


Please take time to read this pest control message. Your reward will 
be the best possible results, time and money saved instead of confusion 
NO-BURN, NON-POISONOUS, 


in jumping from one untried product to another. 
6T 
wa. 
CAN'T CLOG—SAFE 


“TOPS” IN THE AGRICULTURAL FIELD FOR 15 YEARS 
What if is: Vegetable oil soap, Cresylic Acid, Beta Thiocyano Ethel 
Esters, Nicotine and Lemongrass oil. Mixes beautifully with water in 
dilution of 1 to 30. Doesn't stain. Sticks. 

















ak 
u ' " 
KNOCKS ‘EM ALL DEAD |» APHIS 
; ; re <4 THRIP 
Not a “war-baby,” untried and silly high-priced hope it will 
work” product. So safe that when mistakingly used with no CHAFERS 
dilution, no harm resulted. Used by experiment stations, Amer. 
Dahlia Society, community spray groups and over 100,000 others WORMS 
growing everything from orchids to potatoes. Could fill this 
page with voluntary praises on G&O PLANT SPRAY. Regard- CATERPILLARS 
less of weather, spraying is infinitely better than dusting be- 
cause coverage is greater and constancy is superior in a good ROSE BUGS 
liquid material than in dust products which are affected by 
exposure to light, etc. WRITE FOR LITERATURE. _ JAPANESE & 
Certainly is cheap enough to use, when 1% cents of diluted ASIATIC BEETLE 
spray covers 100 sq. ft. of foliage. Nice odor. _ : 
We're telling you this story again, and earlier than in pre- WHITE FLY 
vious years, because of our impending shortage of all kinds of 
spray’ materials. See your store today and get your supply of BOXWOOD LEAF 
G&O Plant Spray. If necessary, try. a pint against any other MINER 
product you already think is ‘‘good enough.’ That will be a 
convincing test. MEALY BUG 
If dealer cannot supply you, order direct with remittance BEAN 
1 pt. (for medium sized garden)... 55c¢ MEXICAN 
1 qt. (for semi-large garden)... $1.00 BEETLE 
gal. (for full season needs)... $3.30 
(Add 20% for wrapping and mailing—patronize your dealer CABBAGE 
an awe 20% 
NOW A WORD ABOUT —— 
COLLOIDAL ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE TOMATO 
WORMS 
in combination with G&O Plant Spray. Lots of tough, eating in- 
sects just refuse to die with any type of poison except arsenic, CORN BORER 
and that’s why 90% of all truck crops bought in the market 
have been sprayed from one to ten times with an arsenical ALSO SCALE IN 
spray. That being a commercial growing fact (which you can CREEPING 
observe any “spraying time’ in truck areas), why not use a 
form of lead arsenate ground 100 times as fine as straight STAGE ETC. 
arsenate of lead powder—staying in suspension 20 times as long. 








Write for direction sheet showing how you use these 2 products, A child can mix and 
use. Pay no attention to the ‘‘poison scare,’’ and remember the farmers and fruit grow- 
ers have used, still use, and probably will continue to-use $8.00 worth of miscellaneous 
arsenicals out of every $10.00 spent for all kinds of spraying materials. You eat these 
products every day, and who and when has anyone suffered? 

° ° 
Va-lb. jar . . . 80c 1-lb, jar . . . $1.20 
When ordering direct, add 20% to provide for wrapping and mailing. 
Sold by Sears, Roebuck & Co., F. W. Woolworth Co., S. S. Kresge Stores, W. T. Grant 
Co., J. J. Newberry Co., R. H. Macy & Co., Bloomingdale’s Greenhouses, S. H. Kress Co., 
Jos. Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass.; Vaughan Seed Store, Chicago, Ill.; Butler .Bros., and 
also Seed, Hardware, Department Stores and Garden Supply Stores. 


Tune in—WJZ—Please. 9:15 to 9:30 A.M. Sundays. Beginning April 23, 1944 for 8 Con- 
secutive Weeks—“VICTORY IN WAR GARDENS”. Mr. Geo. Shackley at The Organ 
Final word—You Rose, Azalea and Rhododendron growers will never know 


how easy and how much better your results will be until you have once sprayed 
with G&O Plant Spray. 55¢ expense is all it takes for that proof. 


GOULARD & OLENA, inc. 






140 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 











Our New 1944 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Ever offered in America 


, also 


Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit Trees 


HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rockies 
20¢ west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F. Barre, Vermont 





New Patented Heliotrepe 


“BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent No. 559 
Bushy growth; large heavily veined leaves turning 
blackish violet-green in full sun. Flowers very large 
and fragrant. For full particulars see Totty'’s cata- 
logue. This firm is distributing this novelty helio- 
trope in co-operation with Magnolia Nurseries. 
2¥2 inch pots, $5.00 per doz., $35 per 100 
4 inch pots $7.50 per dozen 

Order early as quantity is limited 
FUCHSIAS § (4 inch pots) 
Brentwood—Pure white double blossoms. Each $1.50 
Collection of 12 scented Geraniums—$3.00 
Collection of 10 variegated leaved Geraniums—$3.00 

MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 
Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 


Q. A. SHaw McKean, Owner 
Sarcent Grirrin, Manager 








VICTORY 
GARDENERS 


... All Gardeners! 
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PROVE 


Effectiveness for Yourself! | 


Compare Its Results with Any Other 
Method of Growing Plants... 


VICTORY GARDENS 


FLOWERS + LAWNS 
SHRUBS AND TREES 
Fora “bumper” crop of vegetables, 
for larger blooms, greener lawns, 
sturdier shrubs—use KEM regularly | 
through the growing season. 


HOUSE PLANTS 
CUT FLOWERS 
KEM is ideal for indoor use—odor- 
less, harmless, all ready to use! 
| , KEM IS ECONOMICAL, TOO! Diluted, 
| the 25¢ size makes 3 gallons of ready- 
prepared plant food; the 50¢ size 8 | 
gallons. 
BUY KEM NOW at 5¢ and 10¢ stores, 
hardware, department or seed stores. 
If your local dealer has not yet stocked 
KEM, send 25¢ (50¢ west of the Rock- 
ies) for a 12-o0z. bottle, postpaid. ' 
| *Trade-mark, Patents Pending 






Kem-ical Corporation 
East Paterson, N. J. 
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More Victory gardens needed — Spring shows in 
’°45 rumored — First Memorial Garden planned 


‘HE Victory garden 
campaign is not going 
‘well. Instead of a ten 


per cent increase in pro- 

duction this year, early 

surveys indicate that the 
number of gardens cultivated and the 
final harvest may drop off ten per cent 
instead. Some southern seedhouses have 
noted as much as 30 per cent decrease in 
vegetable seed sales. 

The seriousness of the situation is ap- 
parent to anyone who has read figures 
showing sharp inereases in millions of 
cases of canned foods which must be set 
aside this year for our armed forces and 
for lend-lease. The low point value of 
some canned foods now and making 
frozen produce point free does not re- 
flect the true situation. We are living 
now on last year’s harvest. Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard has 
pointed out that our requirements for 
food this coming winter “can be met 
only if we have good weather and an 
all-out production effort, including Viec- 
tory gardens.” 

Weather has not been with us in many 
parts of the country. Late frosts have 
nipped peach buds in some southern 
states and reduced yields of tender truck 
crops. There have been floods and tor- 
nadoes. Victory gardeners who normally 
do most of their planting on week-ends 
have been plagued with constant week- 
end rains. 

This is, indeed, no time for compla- 
cency on the Victory garden front. Vic- 
tory gardeners raised over 40 per cent of 
the country’s fresh vegetable crop last 
year. They must turn in an even better 
record in 1944 to meet their quota. 








UR editorial plea in the April issue 

for a revival of the great spring 
flower shows in 1945 is beginning to bear 
fruit. Preliminary meetings are being 
held in New York City to investigate 
available locations for the show and to 
formulate tentative plans. It is inevita- 
ble that all large cities in which spring 
shows formerly were held will give seri- 
ous thought to a 1945 show, even though 
the show must be staged less lavishly 
than in pre-war days. 


|S er CITY is the first munici- 
pality, we believe, to come forth 
with a definite plan for'a memorial rose 
garden. Announcement of the plan ap- 
pears in the current issue of “The Amer- 
ican Rose Magazine.” So many requests 
had been received by Mrs. James O’Con- 
nor Hunt, President of the Kansas City 
Rose Society, from mothers and _ rela- 
tives who wanted to contribute rose 
bushes in memory of boys who had lost 
their lives in this war, that city authori- 
ties decided to plant an addition to the 
present Municipal Rose Garden. The 
Board of Park Commissioners has agreed 
to do necessary grading and constr'ue- 
tion. The garden will have a center bed 
covering 225 square feet of all white 
roses which will be surrounded with bor- 
ders containing 960 square feet which 
will be planted in all red roses. This 
plan has received enthusiastic support 
from the public. 

There are, no doubt, many other me- 
morial gardens being planned through- 
out the country. Would those responsi- 
ble for them please notify us when plans 
are complete so that they may receive 
proper national recognition. 


This month’s weathervane picture is con- 
tributed by Arthur D. Chapman of Bogota, 
N. J. He writes that Mr. Gordon Halls, a 
plumbing contractor of Teaneck, N. J., de- 
signed and made this original weathervane 
which he has mounted on a 35-foot flagpole 
in front of his house. Using the tools and 
materials of his craft, he made a silhouette, 
in sheet copper, of a workman operating a 
thread-and-pipe-cutting rig. Other pictures 
of. interesting weathervanes will be wel- 
comed for this page 
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IRIS 
Bing olovely 


Vow ee 
fo Your 


Spring Gard. en 


Plant some of our recent introductions 


ICY BLUE—The lightest clear blue shade among irises. Very 


tall with huge well shaped flowers. $2.50 each. 


OREGON SUNSHINE—Bright~ light yellow slightly ruffled 
petals of exceptionally good substance. $1.00 each. 


PINK IMPERIAL—The finest blush pink with seven fine flowers 
$2.00 each. 


on each stalk, tall and strong. 
Send for NEW CATALOG just published 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


mes BEAVERTON, OREGON 
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You know that garden experts don’t depend 
on luck for their splendid growing results. Years ago, they 
recognized the importance of scientific feeding. That’s why 
sO many top-notch gardeners recommend Vigoro Victory 
Garden Fertilizer... 

And you’ll smack your lips in satisfaction as you eat 
these flavorful, good-tasting vegetables from a Vigoro-fed 
gafden. Vigoro Victory Garden Fertilizer supplies all of the 
elements vegetables require from the soil. Your family will 
relish these vegetables . . . richer in flavor . . . richer in 
needed minerals. 

It’s a scientific fact that regular feeding will produce bet- 
ter results, too. Feed Vigoro Victory Garden Fertilizer . . . 
and watch your garden grow! 


Here’s Special News From Your 
Garden Supply Dealer! 
He now has Vigoro, the complete plant food for lawns, 


flowers, trees and shrubs, in limited quantities. Don’t 
take chances by waiting! Buy it early ... Buy it now! 


PRODUCTS OF SWIFT « COMPANY 









FOR BEST RESULTS--BUY 


COURTMAN 
PRODUCTS 
FOR FARM & GARDEN 


Insecticides & Fertilizers 





...- necessary to the success 
of your vegetable garden. 
Order now while our supply 
is complete. AT LEADING 
STORES OR 
ORDER 

BY MAIL 
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GARDENING CHART 


Both are of inestimable value to the 
Vegetable Gardener. 


nl yor ordet Yow / USE THIS AD FOR CONVENIENCE 


Check items wanted in squares alongside listings. Send 
check or money order, or send cash by registered mail. 
Free delivery, 150 miles from Elizabeth, N. J. 
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COURTMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


Agricultural Insecticides and Fertilizers 
Dept. FG-3. Commerce Place Elizabeth 4, N. J. 

















Niagara 


POMO-GREEN 


WITH NICOTINE 


All Purpose 


FLOWER GARDEN 
PROTECTION 





Efficient—Economical—Easy to Apply 


To consistently grow strong, healthy flowers, experienced 
amateur and professional horticulturists depend upon 
Niagara POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) for rigid control 
of mildew, black spot, aphis, Japanese and other beetles, 
red spider, rust, and many other leaf-destroying insects 
and diseases which are controlled with sulphur. 

This trustworthy insecticide and fungicide is easily applied 
by hand-dusting or spraying. Its leaf green color is incon- 
spicuous. POMO-GREEN (with nicotine) has the highest 
endorsement of the American Rose Society. 


Sold only through your local garden store. 





NIAGARA SPRAYER 
AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 


San Francisco, Cal. 
NIAGARA 


Jacksonville, Fila. 
Ont. 


Canadian Associate 


BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., Burlington, 
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1944 choice 
ROSE Collection 


Some of 
popular types of roses make up this unusual collection. 


the newer quality varieties with older and 


They include: 

RED 
GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE (Patented) “A 
new shade of red such as is seen on old tapestry and 
a color not known in any other rose”. Price $1.50 each. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE—Bright velvety scarlet of 
good form, opening fully to show golden’ stamens; 
vigorous. Price $1.00 each. 

WHITE 


KAISERINE— Creamy white, immense substance, petals 
smooth and nicely arranged. Price $1.00 each. 

MME. JULES BOUCHE—One of the finest garden 
roses in the white section, of splendid form and a very 
strong grower. Price $1.00 each. 


PINK 
PINK DIAMOND (Patented)—The large pink buds of 


this marvelous variety open to light pink blooms of great 
size. Price $1.50 each. 
QUEEN MARY (Patented)—Rich glowing salmon pink 


with orange base. Buds are long and pointed. Price 


$1.50 each. 
BRONZE 


APRICOT QUEEN (Patented)—A_ combination of 
orange-apricot merging to salmon-rose and Phlox-pink, 
long pointed buds. Price $1.50 each. 
CONDESA deSASTAGO—Bud like ball of gold striped 
with red. When open copper on inside with reverse 
of gold. Price $1.00 each. 

YELLOW 
“V FOR VICTORY”—One of the few fine yellow Hybrid 
Teas. Has the appeal of many petals, ideal color, best 
of form, more blooms, and a vigorous grower. Price $1.50 
each. 
MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK (Pat. app’d for)—An All- 
America Rose selection for 1943-44. Long pointed pale 
yellow buds open to large spiral flowers of canary-yellow 
with creamy outer petals. Price $2.00 each. 


10 Plants as a Collection $12.50 


Order Dormant stock. 


Send for copy of our new beautifully illustrated 1944 cata- 
log. The 25¢ charge may be deducted from your first Order. 


7% ua ae 15 
MADISON, N.J. 


now for immediate delivery. 
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Cathedral Bells, Coboe scan- f 
dens, will bloom earlier if 
the plants are started indoors 


Photo courtesy 
J. Horace McFarland 








You Get Your Money's Worth From 
ANNUAL VINES 


F there is an old stump to be covered, 

a porch that needs shade or unsightly 

views or outbuildings to be screened, 

a choice can be made from a large variety 

of desirable annual climbers that will 

serve the purpose admirably and please 
the individual taste. 

There is a certain degree of surety 
when we plant the seeds that they will 
be true to color. Most of them germinate 
satisfactorily and all are particularly 
useful. A few of them may be perennial 
in warmer sections of the country but 
even these grow quickly, blooming the 
first year from seed where they are not 
winter hardy. 

In the genus Ipomea first and fore- 
most are the Heavenly Blues. Ipomceas 
in general are sometimes called moon- 
flowers, but this is a misnomer because 
they do not bloom at night but during 
the morning hours; they are, therefore, 
truly morning-glories. It is better to use 


By OLGA ROLF TIEMANN 


a bit of diplomacy, however, when men- 
tioning this name to farmers because 
they object strenuously to anything 
called a morning-glory; and well they 
may, for some of the morning-glories 
are rightfully classed as “obnoxious 
weeds” and they should not have a place 
in the garden. But not the Heavenly 
Blues! In fact many gardeners com- 
plain that they cannot get the seeds to 
ripen before frost. Here in northwest 
Missouri seeds usually ripen and after a 
mild winter there are some volunteers in 
the spring but at no time in such num- 
bers as to class them as pests. If a 
freeze appears imminent and the seed is 
not ripe enough to pick, pull up the 
whole vine and let it finish drying under 
cover or pull off a few streamers with 
the maturest pods and place in dampened 
sand to finish ripening. Sprays with par- 


tially developed buds when placed in 
yater will open in the house. 

This plant is such a rampant grower 
that a single vine will cover a large 
amount of space and from August until 
frost myriads of blue “glories” will al- 
most conceal the leaves every morning. 
On cloudy days they remain open most 
of the day. The variety Pearly Gates is 
very similar to Heavenly Blue but pure 
white in color. Searlett O’Hara has en- 
tirely different foliage with bright scarlet 
blossoms and is not so rampant a grower. 
Cornell is similar to Searlett O’Hara but 
each red blossom is further enhanced 
with a border of white. 

The hard seed coats of these morning- 
glories do not need filing or chipping as 
is often recommended and the soil in 
which they are planted should not be 
too rich. They should not be sown until 
“good corn planting weather’ which 
means that the soil must be thoroughly 
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warm. If the seeds are soaked a few 
hours and then carefully planted in 
warm, moist earth they will be up in 
three days.. If the weather ‘turns cold 
they will rot and another planting will 
have to be made. 

The White Moonflower (Calonyetion 
aculeatum, listed as 
grandiflora or I. noetiflora) 
opens its large fragrant blossoms at 
dusk. The seeds are very hard and should 
be filed through the outer seed coat to 
admit moisture. Plant when the weather 
is warm in moist soil. The foliage is al- 
most as rank as that of the Heavenly 
Blue but the flowers are much fewer in 
number. The waxy blossoms are beauti- 
ful for night effects and early morning 
loveliness. 

If you wish to attract humming birds, 
plant a row rather thickly of the seeds 
of the lovely Cypress-Vine (Quamoelit 
pennata) somewhere along a fence. Then 
after the feathery, dark green foliage 
has reached the top of the fence and the 
red (or white) five-pointed stars have 
opened, watch for the humming birds. 
This vine volunteers but it is more satis- 
factory to sow the seeds and thus have 
the plants just where they are wanted. 
Delay the planting until very warm set- 
tled weather arrives. 

The Cardinal - Climber 


also sometimes 


[pomaa 


(Quamoclit 


The diversity of annual vines is best visualized by seeing a col- 


lection like this one, photographed, for the most part, by the 


author in her garden. 
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The top row, left to right, is the deli- 


sloteri) is similar but the foliage, al- 
though fern-like, is coarser. The cardinal 
trumpets remain open longer than the 
stars of the Cypress-Vine and bloom a 
little more freely it seems. Be very sure 
that the soil is moist when planting the 
seed to assure prompt germination for 
the seeds are quite hard. Another vine 
with bright red flowers is the Searlet 
Runner Bean. The seeds are very large 
and a single plant makes a glorious sight 
when in bloom. 

Cardiospermum halicacabum has very 
interesting foliage which grows quickly 
from a little hard, round seed, each of 
which has a perfect heart inscribed on it 
giving the vine the common names of 
Heartseed and Love-in-a-Puff. The in- 
significant clusters of small white flowers 
are followed by green inflated seed ves- 
that resemble miniature balloons 
and, therefore, it is also known as Bal- 
loon-Vine. This vine is greatly beloved 
by children who delight in popping the 
“halloons.” 

Momordica balsamina, the Balsam-Ap- 
ple, is a usable climber with its shining 
green leaves and creamy blossoms. It 
grows lavishly and makes an excellent 
vine for screening purposes. The bright 
red seed pods set with short, soft spines 
are as attractive as the glossy leaves and 
modest When the seed pods 


sels 


blossoms. 


split, the black seeds encased in brilliant 
carmine flesh become visible. Plant about 
6 inches apart when all danger of frost 
is past. Momordica charantia, the Bal- 
sam-Pear, has larger and rougher leaves. 
The fruit, too, is much larger but splits 
open in the same way bringing to view 
the seeds with the pulpy red covering. 
The blossoms are yellow. This is a most 
interesting vine. 

A comparatively long growing season 
is required for Cobwa scandens or Cathe- 
dral Bells. It is well to give them an 
early start in the house, transplanting to 
their permanent places when danger of 
frost is past. When planting the odd 
flat seeds, they should be placed edge- 
wise in the soil for satisfactory results. 
The foliage is lovely and distinctive. The 
leaflets are usually in pairs of two or 
three but instead of a terminal leaflet it 
has a specially designed tendril that 
clings well to rough surfaces making 
this climber particularly fine for cover- 
ing trellises, arbors and trunks of trees. 
The large bell-shaped flowers are purple; 
there is also a white form. It will grow 
in sun or shade and is a perennial in the 
South but is grown as an annual in the 
North. This vine is also recommended as 
a pot plant for winter window gardens. 

For an ornamental climber use the 

(Continued on page 271) 





cate Cypress-Vine; Heavenly Blue morning-glories being admired 
by Jimmy Bill, the author’s nephew; and Hyacinth Bean. 
Balsam-Pear; Black-eyed Susan, Thunbergia alata; Balloon-vine 


Below 














Grafted cacti: 
manni crest, Lobivia famatimensis var. alba, Oreocereus celsianus, 


Pilocereus polygonus crest. Bottom row: Neoporteria nigricans, 
Neoporteria nidus, Echinopsis imperialis, Astrophytum capricorne 


How to Graft Cacti 


HY is it that the neophyte cactus 

enthusiast gets so excited about 

grafted plants? There is no 
doubt that from the standpoint of the 
amateur, grafting is the most interesting 
method of vegetative propagation and 
nine out of ten persons will have a 
hankering to try their hand at it. Graft- 
ing isn’t hard at all. To be sure it is an 
art, but by no means is it difficult to 
accomplish. Cactus grafts ean be exe- 
euted successfully even by a teen-age 
child, if a few simple and essential rules 
are carefully followed. 

First of all, what is grafting and why 
is it resorted to? Grafting is a fairly 
simple operation whereby two distinct 
species are united and induced to grow 
as one. There are several good reasons 
why grafting of cacti is encouraged. 
Usually a weak or slow growing variety 
is attached to a stronger one in order 
that the latter will give greater sus- 
tenance to the former and cause it to 
grow more rapidly or produce an abun- 
dance of shoots or offsets. ‘The commer- 
cial nurseryman finds it profitable to 
graft as this is one of the fastest means 
of propagation, so why can’t the amateur 
augment his collection by the same 
method ? 

The portions employed to make a 
grafted plant are commonly known as 
the stock and scion. The stock, in plain 
words, is a rooted plant upon which the 
scion will depend for its existence, and 
although it may produce an offset or two, 
it will never increase in height. The 
scion, on the other hand, is a shoot eut 
from a plant or sprout from which roots 
have been eut off and which is inserted 
upon the stock. Care should always be 
exercised that the stock be such that it 
may sustain the graft for a long time. 


The top row, left to right: Echinocereus engel- 
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Missouri Botanical Garden 


If it is weak or lacking in moisture, the 
scion will not get enough nourishment 
and will fare rather poorly, eventually 
drying up entirely. 

By grafting it is possible to produce 
marvelous results in a relatively short 
time. By this means it is feasible to 
“step up” or accelerate the growth of 
grafted individuals fully a year or more 
in advance. Likewise it aids certain 
delicate and weak growing types to gain 
a greater grip on life which they could 
not acquire if grown on their own root. 
By this method one is able to preserve 
those eactus varieties which are sus- 
ceptible to a rot disease due to their 
parts coming in contact with too wet 
soil. Grafting also aids tiny seedlings 
to attain maturity much faster than if 
allowed to grow in the soil; to save such 
contaminated plants, which when eut to 
the healthy tissue, would be impossible 
to grow as a cutting because of the much 
reduced plant portion; to insure a great- 
er number of flowers; to develop bushy 
and more decorative plants; and to pre- 
serve abnormal forms, such as crests 
and monstrosities, which oftentimes are 
much harder to grow on their own root 
system and still harder to propagate by 
any other means. There are various 
other reasons for the fusion of cactus 
plants, but these cover the principle 
purposes. 

Even though the process of grafting 
is very simple, it will be well for the 
beginner to have some knowledge regard- 
ing the plants involved and the methods 


used. Plants that are to be used as 
stocks must be in a vigorous growing 


condition, i.e. healthy, full of sap and 
owning a good root system. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this rule, but 
beginners are advised to try nothing but 


Opuntia floccosa and Coryphantha erecta crest. 


The back row, left to right, is as follows: Espostoa lanata crest, 


The front row, 


left to right: Ariocarpus fissuratus, Echinocereus knippelianus, 
Frailea grahliana, Notocactus ottonis, Echinocereus enneacanthus 


healthy stocks for their first grafts. 

Grafting is best accomplished during 
the spring and summer months, prefer- 
ably April to September, when the plants 
are growing well. 1 have made success- 
ful grafts in all seasons but for the be- 
ginner grafting is not recommended dur- 
ing the fall and winter months, because 
it will take much longer for the plants 
to unite and begin growth. Only when 
it becomes necessary to save injured or 
diseased plants should grafting be resort- 
ed to in the unfavorable season. 


In eactus grafting there are three 
chief kinds of grafts commonly em- 


ployed—the cleft, side and the flat. All 
thin-stemmed plants are suitable for 
cleft grafting while the thick and globose 
types require a flat graft. Directions 
for both of these methods are very 
simple, including the side graft. 

Cleft grafting. In the cleft type of 
graft, cut back stock to a desired height, 
usually 6 to 12 inches is preferable, and 
then make a slit at the top about an 
inch deep. The slit should be V-shaped 
and never much longer than the insert if 
a perfect union ‘s to be attained. The 
stem of the scion is then eut on two sides 
to form a wedge and inserted into the 
split of the stock. After firming the 
graft into the desired position, the scion 
is held in place by running a spine or 
two through the united portions and then 
closely wrapping with string or raffia 
around the graft in order to prevent the 
slit from drawing apart. The wrapping 
cord should be taut enough to hold the 
scion in place and yet not so tight as to 
eut into the stock. The use of wax is 
not required in cactus grafting. 

The side graft is even easier than the 
cleft and it can be used for the slender 

(Continued on’ page 276) 
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- IRIS TO ORDER 


By NELSON B. GASKILL, (D. C.) 


NY gardener who is weary of the 
endless routine of weeding and 
watering, who rebels at another 

year of the same plants in the same 
places with the same bugs and blights, 
can relieve his soul’s distress by taking 
up plant breeding. It is a powerful tonie, 
arousing in the patient unfailing interest 
and constantly renewed expectation. He 
may never introduce a prize winning 
novelty but the first flowering of plants 
which have never bloomed before on this 
earth, will be to him as the lure of buried 
treasure for which he will dig in his gar- 
den as he never dug before—and enjoy it. 

Plant breeding is a simple process. A 
bee alights on a petal and pushes into a 
flower’s heart where the nectar lies. It 
scrapes under some part of the flower or 
pushes aside some part of it, whereby 
pollen is brushed off the bee and sticks 
to the obstacle. The flower trades nectar 
with the bee for fertilizing a new seed 
pod and the process is complete. The 
only change which man ean make in it is 
the flower to be fertilized and 
the pollen to be used, with some fairly 
definite purpose. 

This is where the science of 
plant breeding commences but 
it is a wide field, with seientifie 
experts at one end and un- 
worried amateurs at the other. 
For the latter, a few simple 
hints are sufficient. The object 
is to eombine the good points 
of two plants, so varieties to 
be crossed are carefully con- 
sidered. For instanee, if one 
iris has few branches’ or 
branehes which hug the stalk, 
but a good flower, it is crossed 





to seleet 


with one which has more 
branches or branehes’ which 
flare out. If one has a weak 


or short stalk but is otherwise 
vood, it is erossed with a va- 
riety which has stronger or 
longer stalks. 

As to erossing for color, not 
much ean be said with cer- 
tainty. Plants are crossed for 
color much as a painter mixes 
paints for tone and shade. For 


example, fine yellows come 
from a eross between cream 
colored and red-bronze vari- 


Just now there is much 
interest in true pinks and 
some breeders claim to eross 
reds with whites and reds or 
bronzes with yellows, to get it. 
Often the ancestry of one par- 
ent or the other will “throw 
back” with an unexpected re- 
sult. When this happens, a 
color will oceur that is not like 
either parent. Here, amateurs 


eties,. 
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have about as good a chance as experts. 
The iris flower has six petals. - Three 
hang down and are ealled “falls.”” These 
are bees’ landing platforms and have, 
near the throat, a brush of bright colored 
hairs for the bee to hold on by. Between 
the falls, three petals stand erect and are 
ealled “standards.” Between the stand- 
ards and rising from the bases of the 
falls, are three thin, flat petals which 
curve up and out. These are the “styles” 
and are marked by two points at the top 
and a hanging lip. This lip is the 
“stigma.” Underneath the stigma and 
close up to it are little spear-like things. 
These are “stamens,” and this is all the 
botany the amateur needs to know. 
About ten o’clock on some. bright 
morning when the iris is in bloom, I se- 
lect a freshly opened flower which is to 
be the seed parent. The falls are eut off 
so the flower will not attract bees, for 
they might bring pollen I do not want. 
Then I pinch off the stamens. If I want 
them for other crosses, they are put in a 
small saucer which is set in the sun, to 
ripen. Then on the plant which is to be 
the pollen parent, 1 look for a flower, 








Sketch by Sigman-Ward 
The basic botanical structure of an iris flower 


preferably newly opened. If its stamens 
are powdery, the pollen is ripe and can 
be used at once. But if they are hard 
and shiny, they are put in a little saucer 
and set in the sun where the pollen rip- 
ens fast. Pollen of the day before can be 
used if it has not been rotted by damp, 
but fresh pollen is preferable. 

With a little camel hair brush or the 
tip of a clean feather or a dab of cotton 
on a tooth pick, some of the ripe pollen 
is taken up, or I pick up a stamen in my 
fingers. Then, holding the tip of the style 
in the fingers of the left hand to steady 
it, I dust the pollen on the upper side of 
the stigma. It does not have to be put 
on with any special care or on any par- 
ticular part of it, and it does not have to 
be put on all three stigmas. Experts now 
agree that pollenizing one stigma will 
fertilize all three segments of the ovary. 
I have grown two seeds pods on one stalk 
at times but it is better to pollenize only 
one flower on a stalk and pineh off all 
other buds and blooms. This gives one 
pod all the strength of the stalk. 

It is not necessary to bag the pollen- 
ized flower and it may be harmful to do 
so. After the seed pod begins to develop, 
[ put a paper bag over it to ward off a 
fly whose eggs hateh worms which eat 
the seeds. It also keeps the seed from 
being lost if I am not on hand when the 
seed pod ripens. This will be in the fall, 
when the pod turns brown and eracks 
open. The ripe seeds are shiny brown. 

Crosses do not always produce seed by 
any means. Varieties differ in fertility 
and some refuse to “take,” 
either as seed or pollen par- 
ent. About one seed pod to 
five crosses is a fair average, 
but one in two erosses is en 
tirely possible. Some years are 
better than others for setting 
seed but no one knows just 
why. So amateurs need not 
worry because they do not get 
more seed pods. Experts do 
no better, no matter how sci- 
entifie they may be. 

To mark a cross, I use a 
white, wooden label with a 
wire tie, which ean be bought 
from any seedsman. On it | 
write the name of the seed 
parent first always, with an X 
and the name of the pollen 
parent always last, and a 
number, and hang the label on 
the stalk of the seed parent. 
The number is entered in a 
book with the names of the 
varieties crossed, their charac- 
teristics and the combination 
expected, seed setting, et cetera. 
After the seedlings bloom, this 
record is completed with notes 
as to results. This is very use- 
ful in “back erossing.” It 
often happens that seedlings 
will not show the expected re- 
sults in the first generation but 
if the best are back crossed 
with the parent whose charae- 
teristics are wanted, the de- 
sired quality may be forth- 

(Continued on page 274) 

















PATCH 


By LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK 


Massachusetts State College 


BOUNTIFUL strawberry harvest 

is a fitting reward for the planning 

and labor of the previous summer 
and the long winter months of hopeful 
expectation. To get the highest eating 
quality, berries should be allowed to 
ripen fully before being picked and an 
all-over red usually indicates good pick- 
ing maturity. Over-maturity can be 
avoided by going over the berry patch 
frequently. Daily picking of all ripe 
berries is a good practice. Furthermore, 
it is very helpful to hold picked berries 
in a cool, shaded place te maintain the 
high quality that is always associated 





STRAW BERRY 


The strawberry plants above and left have been allowed to grow 
according to the spaced runner system. 
preferable to the “matted row”, shown above, in 
plants have grown too thickly for best yield of quality fruit 


with strawberries from a home garden. 
3erries exposed to the hot sun will 
quickly lose attractiveness and quality. 


Renovating the bed. After the crop is 
harvested, something must be done with 
the patch or bed. In most eases, it is 
probably wise to turn it under by spade 
or plow and seed to a cover crop, and to 
rely on a new bed for next year’s crop. 
However, if it seems desirable to-main- 
tain the patch for another year, it can 
be done in either of two ways. With 
the first method, the bed is mowed over 
and the leaves and mulch either burned 
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in place or raked up and burned else- 
where. Then the rows are narrowed 
down by plowing or spading away two- 
thirds of each row from one side. This 
destroys the old mother plants and 
leaves some of the runner plants to fill 
in the row again. The land may be 
leveled and well-rotted manure or com- 
mercial fertilizer worked in at this time 
with a hand or horse cultivator. About 
2 pounds of Victory Garden fertilizer 
to 100 square feet of area should be a 
suitable application. For the rest of 
the season, the bed is treated in much 
the same manner as a newly-set bed. 

A second method of maintaining a 
patch for a second year’s crop is to 
leave the rows intact except for thin- 
ning out excessively crowded plants. All 
runners are kept pinched or eut off to 
build up the strength of the existing 
plants for another season of fruiting. 
Weeds should be serupulously elimi- 
nated and the bed kept well cultivated. 
Here, also, additional fertilization may 
be very beneficial, and the same amount 


of commercial fertilizer as suggested 
above may be used. It may be broad- 
east over the entire bed and’ then 


(Continued on page 279) 





A good yield of luscious strawberries is the 
reward of planning and diligence. Note the 
straw mulch which keeps the berries clean 
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This walk is bordered with Azalea hinode- 


giri and Rhododendron carolinianum 


The COLOR BALANCE 
of Your Garden 


By 


Mevacr dM 


4m FTER all, most gardens 

LS are maintained for the 

> color effect they provide, 

predominantly of flowers, 

to be sure, but neverthe- 

less not infrequently where the leaf, 

twig and trunk growth provide restful, 
agreeable or disturbing color. 

[ was fortunate a good many years ago 
to have as a cherished aequaintance a 
truly talented Pennsylvania artist whose 
water colors of pastoral scenes particu- 
larly were delightful. He propounded to 
me one time his theory of color balance, 
and this I am now stating for the advan- 
tage of those who can see under or 
around the rose, the geranium, the colum- 
bine, or the delphinium. 


My artist friend, John Wesley Little 
by name (long since dead, alas), began 
his statement of color theory with the 
spring, calling attention to the fact that 
the things that bloomed and the leaves 
that came in the spring warmed up the 
season with yellow in all the various 
shades. To the flowers of the forsythia, 
prinsepia, corylopsis and the other earli- 
est blooming shrubs were added the warm 
and soft yellow hues of the unfolding 
foliage, contrasting with the sober green 
of the evergreens both eoniterous and 
This progress of yellow 
was by no means uniform, fortunately, 
for the pink of Phlox subulata and the 
blue of the violet, and other pleasing 
items of the sort only accented the gen- 


broadleaved. 


The rock garden at Breeze Hill has a background of azaleas and over the rocks flow 
masses of familiar plants, such as Phlox subulata, hardy alyssum, iberis, and aubretia 





eral warming color tendency of the yel- 
low items of the garden landscape. That 
is, the color tone of the spring foliage 
took one’s temperature thoughts toward 
the time when the full foliage of the 
roses accented the warmth given by the 
rose flowers themselves. I should point 
out right here that this color balance 
rests upon a broad and impressionistic 
basis, and not upon precise accuracy. As 
the daphne, the hyacinth, the crocus and 
similar treasures broke into bloom he 
felt that the overcoat season was being 
wrapped up and put away. 

All of these spring month foliage 
greens tended toward yellow—or from 
yellow, as I had better say—until they 
reached the cooling stage which charac- 
terizes the fully developed leafage of the 
summer. 

Toward mid-season the heat and stress 
of this rush of spring bloom began to 
merge into the coolness given by the 
flowers and the foliage of midsummer, 
thus maintaining in my artist friend’s 
point of view the progress of the com- 
pensating color balance. There came the 
time when we had the red flowers to ac- 
eent the green leafage which took one 
under the tree for refuge from the hot 
midsummer sun. If we had _ planted 
wisely of annuals and perennials, these 
did not heat us up with high yellows and 
violent reds in midsummer, but led us 
along to the softer colors of the perennial 
phlox, the continuing beauty of the 
roses, and the midsummer value of the 
greens, the insistence being that this full, 
complete green was in itself a balancing, 
cooling hue in all its effeets upon our 
more or less enlightened eyes. 

As the season wore on my friend saw 
a gradual lessening of the cool greens he 
loved. When September nights led -us 
to October frosts, the color began to 
warm up. The tulip trees showed their 
brilliant and warm yellow leaves. Some 
of the maples added depths of red, and 
other leaf colors entered so that the bal- 
ance was maintained with the beauty and 
the variety. 

When we came to chrysanthemum 

(Continued on page 278) 
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The early spring picture at Breeze Hill is golden with thousands of daffodils 
planted against a rich background of evergreens and specimen boxwoods 





azalea border, planted with great 
skill against evergreens, and with a 
pansy edging 


Sweet Williams, foxgloves, Canterbury- 
bells and English daisies are used in this 
spring border 

















AY, the merry month of the poet, 
is a busy month for the gar- 
dener. 

Growth is coming on apace, which 
means that setting out woody plants is 
best brought to a conclusion as soon as 
possible. There will be seedlings to be 
thinned or transplanted, more seeds to 
be sown, some pruning to do, and 
weeds and insect pests to be dealt with, 
while the lawn mower will have to be 
kept going. In between jobs we should 
take time to enjoy the expanding beauty 
of growth and flower that develops in 


May. 
Spring bulbs. The lowly snowdrop 


gives advance notice of the coming of 
spring, and from then on broad splashes 
of color are afforded by various hardy 
bulbs, culminated by the magnificence 
of tulips. These bulb plantings should 
be looked over when in bloom and notes 
made for future re-arrangement. While 
it is best to leave them undisturbed un- 
til the leaves turn yellow, they may be 
lifted immediately after flowering if 
need be. Take care that they are not 
exposed to dryness and heel them in 
earefully in a partly shaded place. 
When the foliage has completely fin- 
ished lift again and place thinly in a 
dry airy place out of the sun to cure. 
Later they may be sorted and stored in 
a safe place ready for fall planting. In 
ood cultivated soil most kinds of nar- 
i make numerous offsets. When 
flowering peters out it is time to dig 
and divide them. The offsets are useful 
to plant in shrub borders or rough grass 
for naturalizing, and will make a good 
showing in due time. 


Tender bulbs. Gladiolus corms may 
be planted early this month, and at 2 to 
3 week intervals until the end of June 
for a long season of bloom. It is advis- 
able to dip them in corrosive sublimate 
(1-1000 dilution) for 2 hours and plant 
as soon as dried off, preferably in a new 
location. The closely related Acidan- 
thera bicolor adds interest to the flower 
garden, as do the modern varieties of 
Montbretia. These, along with Summer- 
Hyacinth and Peruvian Daffodil may 
he planted early in the month, while 
Gloriosa, Tigridia, and Tuberose should 


cissl 
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wait until danger of frost is past. 
Tuberous Begonias are best started un- 
der glass and planted in rich soil in par- 
tial shade when the weather is warm. 


Evergreens. Complete the planting of 
evergreens as early as possible, and 
soak in well if the soil is dry. To en- 
courage good root action mix in some 
fine leaf mold or peat moss with the soil 
when filling in. This is a good time to 
shape such kinds as hemlock and yew 
by shortening straggly growth. Watch 
rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel for 
the appearance of the lace bug late in 
the month, and spray thoroughly from 


the under side with a good contact 
spray. 
Pruning. As the flowers fade on for- 


sythia and other early-flowering shrubs, 
cut back some of the oldest shoots close 








to the ground and thin out and shorten 
top growth as may be needed. Remove 
faded flower trusses from lilacs, shorten 
shoots that want to grow too high, and 
cut out weak inside growth. Remove 
suckers from grafted plants before they 
get far along. The first shearing of 
privet hedges will be due toward the 
end of the month. To keep young pines 
compact and restricted shorten the 
young growth one to two-thirds while 
it is still soft. 


Garden flowers. Annuals and peren- 
nials that were raised under glass will 
be ready to set out when danger of frost 
is past. On the way from greenhouse 
to garden give them a few days in a 
coldframe or sheltered place to harden 
off. Take. advantage of a cloudy or 
‘ainy period in which to plant if pos- 
sible, otherwise plant in the evening 
and water in. 

Annuals for cut flowers are best 
grown in rows, spaced 1 foot or more 
apart according to the habit and size 
of those selected. Sow 3 or 4 seeds in 
stations 12 to 24 inches apart in the 
row, lightly cover and firm moderately 
if the soil is light and dry. Thin to one 
when the true leaves show, and there 
will be plenty to fill in any blanks or 
transplant elsewhere if needed. 

This is a good time to make an out- 
door sowing of perennials if these have 
not already been started under glass. 
At the end of the month sow seeds of 
Canterbury-bell, Foxglove, Hollyhock, 
and Sweet William to ensure having 
strong plants te flower next year. 


Water-lilies. Water-lilies add beauty 
to the garden and the interest is in- 
creased by the presence of goldfish and 
a green frog or two. The essentials for 
success are full sun, rich soil, and still 
water. Established hardy varieties will 
be well under way in May, but there is 
still time to start new plants. In a natu- 
ral body of water it is a simple matter 
to plant by tying the root to a weighty 
stone and dropping it where the water 
is from 1 to 3 feet deep. Even in limited 
areas, providing there is full sun, it is 
possible to enjoy water-lilies by planting 
pygmy varieties in tubs sunk in the 
ground to the rim, half filled with rich 
soil and to the top with waiter. 

It is time to prepare for the tropical 
varieties, even if too early to plant be- 
cause of cool weather. It is interesting 
to have both day and night bloomers. 
In a pool planting it is best to get one 
plant in a box or tub that holds 2 or 
more cubic feet of soil. A mixture of 
3 parts good loam, 1 part rotted cow 
manure, and a sprinkling of bone meal 
mixed in is good. It should be com- 
pletely renewed each year. For the sake 
of appearance top off the soil with an 
inch or so of clean sand. To give the 
plants a quick start cover with only 2 


It is best to stake heavy stalks of del- 
phinium individually, using long bamboo 
canes or similar support 























nehes of water at first, then add to 
over 6 to 12 inches as growth proceeds. 


Odds and ends. Good forms of poly- 
inthus primrose may be increased by 
livision after flowering. If possible to 
rive them a moist and shaded retreat 
for the summer they will make better 
plants for transfer to the flower garden 
in the fall. 

Provide supports early for delphinium 
and other perennials likely to be broken 
down by wind and rain. A sprinkling 
of sheep manure or complete fertilizer 
scratched in around perennials at this 
time will be appreciated. Three to five 
pounds to 100 square feet is ample. 
Spread it with the hand close to the 
eround—it does no good if scattered 
directly on the foliage. 

Go after weeds early and often; they 
will then be no problem later on. Spray 
aphids as soon as the first few are 
noted; their method and rate of repro- 
duction is amazing. Newly-planted 
trees and shrubs will appreciate a 
muleh of littery material, applied when 
the soil is nicely moist before hot 
weather sets in. ° 


Dig for 
VICTORY 





ORK in the vegetable garden 

speeds up as May advances. The 

early seedings will be nicely 
started and the routine of thinning and 
cultivation ealls for attention. Radishes 
and green onions give quick returns and 
it should be possible to enjoy the first 
pullings before the month is too far 
along, soon followed by crisp lettuce 
from the early plants. In the first glow 
of suecess we must not overlook weeds 
and insect pests which have a way of 
sneaking in to upset the best-laid plans. 
The beginning gardener is likely to get 
over-anxious to make the first planting 
of tender kinds. Resist the impulse un- 
less the situation is very favorable and 
the soil well-drained. An unchecked 
plant is best in the long run. 


Thinning. The old adage, ‘‘sow thinly 
and thin early,’’ is a good one to fol- 
low. It is very easy to sow seeds too 
thickly and not thin soon enough for 
best results. Thinning must be done 
with care, and preferably when the soil 
is moist. Make firm any seedlings un- 
duly loosened during the process. It is 
advisable to make at least two thin- 
nings, the first to about half the final 
(Continued on page 270) 














Plant for Permanence ... 
Enkianthus 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


GREAT many of our choicest 

garden subjects flower during 

this unequalled month. If one 
gardener should ask another to name 
his 10 or 12 favorite . ornamental 
shrubs, it is very possible that fully 
half of those given in a casually 
selected list would be kinds flower- 
ing in May. 

Among the shrubs flowering in 
early and mid-spring are the En- 
kianthus, but the bloom of most spe- 
cies is hardly spectacular and they 
would seareely be included in a re- 
stricted list of subjects outstand- 
ing at this season. Nevertheless, 
through the months of the year 
these are among the most beautiful 
exotics we can have in American 
gardens, and a carefully made selec- 
tion of the most artistic and most 
permanent shrubs would assuredly 
contain Enkianthus. 

Redvein Enkianthus (Enkianthus 
campanulatus) is the species gener- 
ally available at nurseries, and it is 
commendable in every way. In 
younger stages, specimens of this 
sturdy and hardy subject make 
regular, oval shrubs about twice as 
high as broad, with the branches 
possessing a beauty and distinction 
which are nearly unique. This 
might be likened to a candelabrum 
pattern, with each year’s growth 
developed regularly in tiers and 
whorls from terminal buds, so that 
the whole is a progression of smaller 
candelabra arising from larger ones. 
This design is modified as thé stems 
of a maturing plant become crowded 
and improvisations are made to se- 
cure the best room and light for new 
growth. Unless in the open and 
uncrowded, old plants usually be- 
come picturesque and lose the regu- 
larity which distinguishes younger 
specimens; they may grow consider- 
ably more than 10 feet in height and 
patriarchs over 30 feet have been 
reported. 

The flowers of Redvein Enkian- 
thus are yellowish or cream-colored 
bells daintily veined and bordered 
in pink (or, one might say red with 
fair accuracy) and the short, pointed 
lobes suffused pink. Each bell is a 
little less than half an inch long, 
and borne*in graceful clusters of 
six or more. They nod and swing 
on the candelabra branches for about 
two weeks in mid-spring—in April 





Enkianthus campanulatus 


around Charleston and in late May 
around New York and Philadelphia. 
The fruits are tassels of green and, 
later, brown capsules, similar to 
those of Andromedas, Clethras and 
Sorrel-tree. 

Enkianthus perulatus has pearly 
white flowers very early, before the 
leaves, and this pale bloom is very 
effective against a background of 
evergreens. This species does not 
reach the height of Redvein Enkian- 
thus, but makes more rounded speci- 
mens usually less than seven feet 
high. 

Nikko Enkianthus (E. subsessilis) 
has very pleasing, delicate branch- 
ing and the whole effect of this rare 
species is one of grace and elegance. 
Its white flowers are smaller than 
the others, but very lovely on close 
analysis, and this shrub is essen- 
tially a subject for a very particular 
location passed by closely, where its 
modest beauties will be admired. 

The foliage of all this interesting 
group is graceful and in keeping 
with the fine texture of branches and 
flowers. In late summer subtle 
tones of tawny bronze and orange 
suffuse the green leaf color, and in 
arly autumn the shrubs are glowing 
with brilliance. Flaming yellows, 
searlets, and rich coppery hues 
sweep over them, changing per- 
ceptibly from day to day, and at this 
season they are not surpassed in 
brilliance by any other hardy shrubs. 

These shrubs are more tolerant 
of a wide range of growing condi- 
tions than most ericaceous plants, 
but they grow best in deep, porous 
soils fairly high in organic matter 
and moderately acid in reaction. 
With deep leafmold pockets in 
which to anchor their roots securely, 
they will thrive in very dry loea- 
tions, and with like encouragement, 
they will grow nearly as well in 
shade as in the open. 














| How to Prepare Vegetables 


OME years ago, before food scien- 
tists began research in this field, it 
was generally believed that the 

freezing of vegetables ruined them. Even 
today there are many who cannot under- 
stand how vegetables can be frozen sue- 
cessfully because of what happens when 
an early frost catches unharvested pro- 
duce in the garden. Even though frost- 
bitten vegetables are brought in and 
cooked immediately, they turn dark and 
develop a peculiar flavor that is not 
pleasing. 

Why, then, doesn’t the same thing 
happen when vegetables are preserved 
by freezing? What makes them keep 
their brilliant color, their tender texture, 
and their fine flavor? 

Actually, if foods are harvested and 
frozen without special treatment the 
results would be the same as that ex- 
perienced when vegetables are frozen in 
the garden by an early frost. The prod- 
uct would not be edible; the vegetables 
would keep neither their flavor and color, 
nor texture. And the reason for this 
objectionable change is due to action of 
the enzymes in the produce which tends 
to cause deterioration. 

However, when the enzymes of vege- 
tables are destroyed prior to freezing, 
the characteristics of the fresh vege- 
tables are preserved almost to perfec- 
tion. This is accomplished easily by heat- 
ing the vegetable tissue to the boiling 
point in boiling water or steam which 
destroys enzymes. This is done to all 
vegetables in preparing them for freez- 
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first step in’ preparing spinach for freezing is to trim 
off old leaves, hard stems and base of plant following this with 
washing to remove soil from crinkled leaves 


for Freezing 


By DONALD K. TRESSLER 
Food Technologist 


ing. It is ealled precooking, sealding, 
or blanching. Without this precooking 
treatment, it is impossible to obtain the 
desired results in freezing, products 
which are of such high quality that the 
eooked frozen vegetable can hardly be 
told from the cooked fresh vegetable. 

Freezing is the only method of food 
preservation which can attain these re- 
sults and also retain substantially the 
same nutritive value as cooked fresh 
vegetables. So because of all these fac- 
tors, freezing as a means of food preser- 
vation becomes a highly desirable method 
of caring for all surplus foods. Further- 
more, it is a relatively simple pro- 
cedure, and anyone who follows the 
directions closely can produce excellent 
frozen vegetables in the ordinary home 
freezing cabinet or freezing compart- 
ment of a locker plant. 

Here are the steps to follow in har- 
vesting and preparing vegetables for 
freezing: 

Those vegetables which are eaten raw 
are not recommended for freezing, as a 
general rule, because of the necessity of 
precooking for freezing. However, cab- 
bage (as cooked cabbage or sauerkraut) 
and celery (for cooked vegetable and 
soup dishes) ean be frozen satisfae- 
torily. 


Those vegetables which yield particu- 
larly desirable products are peas, lima 
beans, sweet corn, broccoli, asparagus, 
rhubarb, Swiss chard, turnip greens, 
kohlrabi, Brussels sprouts, beets, beet 
greens, green shelled beans, and cauli- 
flower. 

Some varieties of vegetables yield a 
better frozen product than others. How 
different varieties are affected by freez- 
ing, along with a complete table of va- 
rieties best suited to freezing, was pub- 
lished in a previous article, “Selecting 
Vegetable Varieties for Quick Freez- 
ing,’ FLOWER Grower, February, 1944. 


Harvest vegetables at optimum ma- 
turity. Optimum maturity means the 
point at which the vegetable is the most 
perfect for table use—not under-ripe 
or over-ripe. Peas at optimum ma- 
turity are sweetest, corn kernels are 
filled with milk that is sweet and not 
starchy, snap beans have lots of 
‘‘snap.’? It must be remembered that 
freezing does not improve the quality 
of a vegetable; it simply retains its 
original qualities. 

If you purchase vegetables at the 
market and have no control over their 
stage of maturity at harvest, it is bet- 
ter to select vegetables which are 
slightly immature to vegetables that are 
old and starchy, for vegetables past 
the optimum maturity become tough in 
texture and rapidly lose flavor. 


Preparing vegetables for freezing. It 
(Continued on page 280) 








See. 


Photos courtesy General Electric Co. 


It is easy to remove spinach after precooking if the greens are 
placed in a wire basket. After precooking spinach, cool to 50° F 
quickly. Treat only a small quantity of greens at one time 














Best Methods for Preparing Vegetables for Freezing 


a, Te 








VEGETABLE 


MATURITY DESIRED 





Beans, green shell 





Beans, lima, oul seeded pole 


See mong small seeded bush 


Beans, soy 


Beans, snap or stringless, pole 


Som snap bush 





Beets 





Beet greens 


Broccoli 


Semele Sprouts 
Collards 


Cone 


Cauliflower 


Gin Cabbage 


Ess | Plant 


Kale 


Koh trabi 


nisiienne 


Mustard, curly 


New Zealend Spinach 


Pon 


Peas, t aed 





Squash, summer 








Squash, winter 





Quect Corn, on wt 


Sweet Corn, cut 





Swiss Chard 


Turnips 





Turnips, greens 


Beans, lima, large seeded bush 





| 





| ; 
| Before pods dry 





Tender tips best 


Green beans best 


Green beans best 


Green beans best 


Green ceene best 
Small basen’ west 


Small haem 7 


Yous wt center 


Young and ade 


Compan heads 


Dark green compact heads 
Small lenete best 


Youns ot small 


Solid need 


Sotid heads 


Mature 
Youna and tender 
Young and uate 


Small size with white, tight caps 





Youns ‘and tender 


Penns 
Sweet and not starchy 


autem pods dey 
Early spring best 


Teens 


While tender, before tind hardens 


Fully mature, with hard rind 


Before starchiness paar 


Before eutinen ede 


Small a best 


Youns _ nde 


Young and enter 
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Shell 


HOW TO PREPARE 


SCALDING PERIOD 
"Indicates preferred method 





Boiling Water 





Cut spears to 6-inch lengths 


Shell 
Shell 
Shell 


Scald pods, shell. 


Snip, then cut into  3{-inch eegthe 


Snip, thea cut into “tach ensths 


Cut off tops; mature heute should be souhed! 


then peels rubbed off, sliced 


Eliminate all coarse, larse leaves 


Cut head into pieces not thicker than 1 inch 





Cut sprouts from main stem 


Cut off and discard main stem 





Top, scrape, then cut into \4-inch slices 


Cut head into pieces — thicker than 1 inch 


Cut individual Seem from stem 


Peel, slice in }¢-inch slices 


Cut off - discard main stem 


Cut off tops, peel, dice in 
Cut off base of stems 


Cut off and discard main stem 





Cut off ar pay main stem 


Shell, discard dude peas 


Shell, discard toate peas 


Eliminate leaves, cut into 1-inch lensths 


Cut and d duent thick stems 


Slice in } Stak slices: 


Peel, cut in 1-inch ‘adi cook until soft, mash 


Ueinch cubes 


Husk, eliminate under-and over-ripe ears 





Either scald on cob, as directed praany anal 


then cut off whole kernels; or cut whole 


kernels from cob, then scald 








Small stalks: 3 Min. 
Large stalks: 4 Min. 


Medium howe 43 
Large beans: 2 Min.* 


Medium beans: 1 '2 Min.* 
Large beans: 2 Min. * 


Small beans: 1 Min.* 


Medium beens: 142 Min.* 





2 Min.* 
2 Min.* 
2 Min. * 


114 in. tine 2% Min. 
Over 1 42 in. Gena cook until 
tender 


2 Min.* 





Small pieces: 3 Min.* 
Medium pieces: 4 Min.* 





Large pieces: 5 Min.* 





4 Min. * 
2 Min.* 
3 Min.* 


Small pieces: 3 Min.* 
Medien pieces: 4 Min.* 


70 Sec.* 
4 Min. *t 
70 Sec. * 
60 Sec. 


Small size: 3 Min. *t 
Large size: 4 to 5°4 Min. *t 


50 Sec.* 


70 Sec. * 


Small peas: 45 Sec. 
Large peas: 60 Sec.* 


2 Min. 


90 Sec." 


244 Min.* 


3} 5 Min.* 


Cook ‘until soft, _ 


Small ears: 6 Min. 
Medium ears: 8 4 
Lege ears: 10'4 


Min. 
Min. 


Not mtenmeniied 


Steam 


3\ 


Min.* 


42 Min. * 


105 


3 Mi 


2% 
3 Mi 


2M 
2'2 


3 Mi 


3% 


Sec. * 


Min. 
in. 


Min. 
in. 


in. 
Min. 


in. 


| ia 


3 Min. 


Min. * 


Cook until 
tender 


3M 
4M 


5 Mi 
6M: 


| 5 Min. 


ac 





Cut off and dnd main stems 





- Cut off tops; peel, dice in 14-inch cubes 





Eliminate all coarse, large leaves 





4Mi 
5 Mi 


100 


3% 
4 


314 
4\% 
Sam 
6% 
8% 
10% 


2% 





100 


| 3 Min. 


= 


2 Min. 
5 Min.t 


2 Min. 


Sec. * 


Min. * 
to 6 


Min. *{ 
90 Sec. 
2 Min. 


90 Sec. 
2 Min. 


3 Min. 


2 Min. 


Min. 
Min. 

e > 
Min. * 
Min. * 

Min. * 


Min. * 


3 Min. 
70 Sec. * 


Sec. 











t Cool first in 2 per cent citric solution, then cold water. 


Taken from ‘‘Frozen Foods—How To Prepare, Package, Freeze, Cook,"" published by the General Electric Consumers Institute, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















LITTLE ITEMS 


OF LIVELY INTEREST 


READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness 
to share with others their experiences in growing interesting 
plants. The problem has been, however, to find space for 
all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages 
are being set aside for short reader-contributions each month. 
All readers are invited to contribute to this department. 


e EDITOR 





SOYBEANS 
A Crop With a Past—and a Future 


By Witui1am H. LacuMan, ( Mass.) 


OYBEANS are one of the oldest 
crops cultivated by man. They 
were described in Chinese writings 

nearly 3000 years before Christ. Not- 
withstanding this facet, soybeans were 
not introduced to the United States until 
1804 and little was heard of them until 
about 1890, but they are now regarded 
by many moderns as the wonder crop of 
the Twentieth Century. 

Soybeans have been put to a multitude 
of uses but the vegetable type bean has 
not been used to any great extent by 
Occidentals. Fresh green soybeans are & 
valuable source, of tissue building food 
and are one of the richest vegetables in 
proteins, minerals and vitamins. Tais 
has been recognized by nutrition authori- 
ties who class soybeans along with eggs, 
dairy and meat products in food value. 

Vegetable soybeans are relatively easy 
to grow and in general they are adapted 
to climates and soils that are suited to 
corn and common beans. A noteworthy 
fact concerning the soybean is that it is 
practically immune to the ravages of the 
Mexican bean beetle. 

Since they are strictly a warm weather 
crop, the seed should not be planted until 
danger from frosts is past. Then the 
seeds are planted about one inch deep, 
three to four inches apart and an allow- 
ance of two feet between rows will be 
none too great. After the plants come 
up the soil should be cultivated just fre- 
quently enough to prevent weed growth 
and shallow enough so that no damage 
is done to the roots. 

Of the forty or fifty edible varieties, 
Giant Green, Bansei and Willomi have 
proven to be standard sorts. When these 
three varieties are all planted at the same 
time they will extend the season so that 
the grower can have green soybeans on 
the table from mid-August until frost. 
These varieties generally yield very 
abundantly; in facet, I have harvested as 
many as 170 well filled pods from one 
plant of Giant Green. The beans are 
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ready to harvest when the pods appear 
to be well filled and are still green or 
yellowish green in color. The varieties 
recommended above will require 90 to 95 
days to reach edible maturity and 
strangely enough they remain in edible 
condition as green beans for quite a long 
peviod. 

The green beans are quite difficult to 
shell unless they are first scalded with 
boiling water for three minutes. Then 
the beans will “squirt” from the pods by 
merely pressing on them. The time of 
cooking the shelled beans depends some- 
what on the variety but fifteen minutes 
is an average time. They can be pre- 
pared similarly to lima beans and most 
varieties have a firm texture with a pleas- 
ant nutty flavor. They are quite rich and 
generally need seasoning with only salt 
and pepper, although some folks add a 
little melted butter or salt pork. 

In the event that the beans pass the 
prime eating stage they may be dried 





Giant Green is the earliest soybean 


and prepared in practically the same 
ways as other dry beans. They should 
be soaked overnight and will cook tender 
in about two hours. 


Unusual Zonal Geraniums 
By Mary Duncomps, (Minn.) 


NYONE who has good success in 
growing Zonal Geraniums should 
try a few of the more unusual 

ones. These take exactly the same care 
in winter as do the ordinary varieties, 
but give more color to a window garden 
by means of their unusual bloom or vari- 
egated foliage. They like good garden 
soil, perfect drainage, should be potted 
rather firm, and need a sunny window 
to bring out their effective foliage colors. 
However, they do very well in the border 
north of the house in summer or in some 
similar protected place. 

Poinsettia Geraniums, both pink and 
red, have resemblance in their flowers to 
the plant for which they are named, but 
in a miniature scale. The Rosebud vari- 
ety, either scarlet or dark red, has clus- 
ters of bloom, each individual of which 
resembles a tiny double rose. Jeanne or 
Carnation is a very beautiful and unique 
plant whose bright salmon-rose florets 
have a distinct cut edge resembling a 
carnation. These bloom well. Mme. Thi- 
bout also has flowers with a notched edge, 
but they are a very pale pink. These are 
all green-leaved geraniums. 

Not all geraniums have green leaves. 
The variegated or tri-color ones are also 
beautiful, one of the best being Skies of 
Italy. The leaves, which have pointed 
edges very brilliantly edged, have a zone 
of red-orange and yellow. Mme. Pollock 
is another lovely one with a tri-colored 
red zone, a crimson-yellow, edged with 
green and an orange flower. This comes 
in both single and double blooms. The 
old favorite Happy Thought is a tri- 
colored green with a light creamy or al- 
most white center and a dark zone, And 
there are several golden-leaved gerani- 
ums with dark centers, Crystal Palace 
Gem being one. These geraniums with 
dark distinctive shaped centers are 
often called Butterfly geraniums. The 
reason is obvious, once they have been 
observed. Alpha or Horeshoe is, per- 
haps, one of the best known of the varie- 
gated-leaved geraniums. It is a profuse 
bloomer, with single dark red flowers. It 
is often called the climbing geranium, 
from its tendency to send out long sprays 
of leaf and bloom. 

A few dwarf geraniums deserve men- 
tion. These are small, slow growing with 
lovely dainty blossoms. Little Darling 
or Kleiner Liebling is one of the easiest 
culture. Its tiny pink flowers above 
light green leaves resemble those of a 
tiny star phlox. Pigmy, not over 6 
inches high including flowers, is a eon- 
stant bloomer with small bright red 
flowers. 

A few of these distinctive and very 
different Zonals will lend a new interest 
to any window or summer border. 





















ROWING uncommon or exotic 
plants always excites the interest 
of the real garden enthusiast, par- 

ticularly if the specimens can be induced 
to produce their blossoms or fruit. 

One day a few years ago, while strol- 
ling through a large commercial green- 
house, I noticed growing a vigorous, fig 
tree bearing a large number of half-de- 
veloped fruits. The tree—or perhaps 
more properly the shrub, for it had a 
rather low, spreading growth—was about 
6 feet high. Noting my interest in the 
plant, the proprietor told me that it was 
a White Adriatic fig and that it was 
easily grown from a eutting. With his 
pocket knife he severed one of the termi- 
nals and gave it to me. 

The eutting was 6 or 8 inches long and 
I planted it in a pot of moist sand in the 
coldframe. Within a short time it devel- 
oped roots and when the sojl became 
warm with the early summer sun the 
young fig tree was transferred to a cor- 
ner of my Philadelphia garden. Here 
it grew quite rapidly and on the ap- 
proach of winter I bound the trunk with 
burlap but gave it no other protection. 
The tree survived the winter with only a 
slight freeze-back and the next season 
the first few figs appeared at the leaf 
axils. 

One of the surprising things about the 
fig is its apparent lack of flowers pre- 
ceding the appearance of the fruit. As a 
matter of fact the flowers are invisible 
and the fruit might be described as a 
cluster of small flowers on a thickened 
stem and the whole turned outside in. 
Unlike the Smyrna fig, which requires 
the services of the fig wasp in the pro- 


Figs in Northern Gardens 


By Harry Stanton TiLuotson, (Pa.) 


duction of its fruit, the White Adriatic 
is self-fertile. 

For about seven years the tree pro- 
duced each season an abundance of fruit, 
the only winter protection being the bur- 
lap wrapping. It eventually reached a 
height of about 10 feet and had a trunk 
nearly 3 inches in diaraeter. The fruit 
of the White Adriatic fig is very sweet 
and in the Mediterranean countries is 
much prized either fresh or stewed. My 
northern fig tree aroused considerable 
interest and once when I noticed the 
Italian street lamp tender gazing long- 
ingly at the pale green fruit, I gave him 
permission to take some home, much to 
his delight. 

Here and there in and near Philadel- 
phia one may occasionally find fairly 
large fig trees growing but they are usu- 
ally given quite elaborate winter protec- 
tion such as enclosing the trunk in a 
wooden structure. Small fig trees in se- 
vere climates are sometimes pinned down 
and buried under earth for the winter 
but this method is not always satisfae- 
tory, particularly if the soil is con- 
stantly wet. 

My own tree finally succumbed to an 
especially severe winter but not before 
it had demonstrated the possibility of 
growing figs farther north than one 
might reasonably think practicable. The 
fig tree may also be easily grown in a 
large pot or butter tub placed in the gar- 
den during the summer months and re- 
moved to the cellar for the winter. If 
grown in this manner it is better, for 
convenience sake, to allow it to develop 
several short trunks from the root rather 
than to limit it to a single trunk, 


Clothing the Naked Lady 


By OuGca Ror Tremann, (Mo.) 


HE hardy Hall’s Amaryllis, Lycoris 

squamigera, makes a heavy growth 

of strap-like leaves in early spring 
which die in June leaving no evidence 
whatever that any life remains. In Au- 
gust tall flower stalks appear minus a 
leaf of any kind to hide their nakeness. 
It is easy to understand why the common 
name Naked Lady has been given this 
lovely flower. 

It is also easy to do something about 
the nudeness of the stalks. Bearing in 
mind the time of blooming and that the 
clusters of delicate blossoms will be misty 
pinky-lavender with touches of blue, we 
must plan for flowers and foliage that 
blend with these colors. There are a 
number of desirable plants that “fill the 
bill” and we may choose our favorite one. 

When the leaves have died down we 
may set low growing annuals near, such 


as lavender or pink petunias. They will: 


cover the bare ground nicely but do noth- 
ing to hamper the growth of the flower 


stalks when their time comes to shoot 
upward. Or we may choose perennials. 
Gypsophila oldhamiana with its faintly 
pink flowers combines well both in color 
and habit of growth. Set several plants 
around the clump of amaryllis bulbs 
spacing them 6 to 12 inches away. In 
the spring while the amaryllis bulbs are 
sending up their lush growth of leaves 
which soon cover quite a large space, the 
gypsophila will be only commencing to 
awaken. As the amaryllis foliage ripens, 
the gypsophila makes more and more 
growth filling in nicely. It blooms in 
August with the amaryllis and continues 
on until frost. 

Vesper Iris (Iris dichotoma) blooms 
at the same time and blends in well with 
its tiny lavender blossoms. Its root 
growth is different from the stalwart 
bearded iris—we need not fear it will 
steal all the plant food and moisture. At 
the same time its foliage serves to hide 
the Naked Lady’s nakedness. Another 








Gypsophila oldhamiana clothes hardy Ama- 
ryllis stalks with feathery bloom 


pleasing combination is to set Silver 
King (Artemisia) around the amaryllis. 
Since the tiny flowers on the Silver King 
are so insignificant, the amaryllis when 
in bloom might easily claim the foliage 
as its own. 


Carinatum Hybrid Mums 


By Naomi M. INGALLS 


HESE “painted daisies” are so 
pretty and make such nice eutting 
material, that it seems odd they are 
not more generally grown, especially in 
these times when we ladies have to spend 
so much time in our Victory gardens. 

I have planted them for several sea- 
sons, and usually sow the seed outdoors, 
in rather heavy soil, about May 15, sow- 
ing the seed thinly because these annual 
chrysanthemums grow into sturdy, 20- 
inch-high plants. When the seedlings 
are a few inches high, I pinch out the 
tips, and this causes them to grow bushy. 
In this way I get a richer harvest of 
flowers, which are produced from the 
middle of the summer until frost. 

These summer mums are showy in the 
garden. They have a colored zone or halo 
around a dark eye, with the main part of 
the flower a contrasting shade. There are 
white daisies with a lemon-yellow ring, 
wallflowered-red blooms with a golden 
ring around the dark eye, primrose 
petaled flowers with darker zone, with 
others of crimson, purple, or salmon- 
rose, all with good petalage of a nice 
width, and flowers from two to two-and- 
one-half inches in diameter. These blos- 
soms are lovely for the home and often 
win a ribbon at the flower show. 

I use any good commercial fertilizer, 
or a little old barn dressing, and dust 
once or twice through the season with 
rotenone. These hybrid Carinatum Mums 
are always admired, and are, with me, 
“here to stay” for the duration. 
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SIXTY OUTSTANDING 


DAHLIAS 


By LEW SARETT 


MAT i¢ 
beautiful in 
flowers, in 
ig tiie , ; 
clothing, in art? 
Ask ten men _ this 
question and you 


are likely to get ten 
different answers. 
Beauty depends on 
a man’s tastes. 

If you ask three 
gardeners: ‘What 
is the loveliest gar- 
den flower?” you may get three answers. 
One may choose the gladiolus, for its 
gorgeous colors, formation, and sub- 
stance; another will name the iris for its 
rich colors and its exquisite formation; 
and a third may say, ‘“‘Why pass by the 
stunning hues and heady perfume of the 
nasturtium.” 

And so it is among dahlia growers in 
discussing what is “beautiful” or “best” 
in dahlias. For example, some growers 
do not care much for the huge decora- 
tive varieties. They term them ‘“cab- 
bages.” They prefer the more delicately 
beautiful cactus varieties. Whereas the 
dahlia-bugs who zealously grow “the big 
ones” will answer, “When I grow a 
dahlia I want to know for sure that it 
is a dahlia because there is plenty of it.” 





Stephen Foster 


Other fanciers do not care for some 
dahlias beeause of their vivid colors: 
brilliant pinks, purples, and flames. 


They prefer what they eall “pastel col- 
But the lovers of the bright hues 
will answer, “Those so-called soft pastel 
shades look to me like washed-out pink, 
faded lavender and dirty cream.” When- 
ever life lags at a dahlia party, and one 
wishes to give the party a shot in the 
arm, all one needs to do is throw out 
the question: “What are the ten best 
dahlias?” Invariably such questions stir 
up the lions and they roar. Every 
dahlia grower has his biases and preju- 
dices established by his own peculiar ex- 
perience in growing dahlias and by his 
personal tastes. 

Therefore, any man who ventures to 
name “twelve best dahlias” is handling 
dynamite. Even so, here are lists of 
topflight dahlias, of really good dahlias, 
of the “best.” 


-. 
ors. 


Twelve Sure-Fire Dahlias 


for Beginners 


ERE is a collection of twelve good 
dahlias for the average amateur 
gardener who wishes to make a safe, 
modest, and inexpensive beginning in 
the growing of dahlias as a garden 
flower. 
In the choice of these twelve good 
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dahlias tor the beginner, many tactors 
were kept in mind: the beauty of the 
bloom; abundance of bloom; the depend- 
ableness of the variety year in and year 
out, in all soils and all regions; and the 
consistent health and vigor of the 
variety. 

Furthermore, the beginning gardener 
naturally does not wish to speculate un- 
duly; he likes to start with moderately 
priced varieties. Most of the dahlias 
named are old, inexpensive varieties. 
And yet, singularly, these dahlias, if 
grown well, are among the best on show 
tables today. 

An effort was made to achieve in the 
list of twelve variety in color and forma- 
tion; the list represents a balanced col- 
lection of dahlias. Despite the natural 
differences of opinion among dahlia 
growers, it is safe to say that they will 
agree on the whole that the following 
dahlias answer these requirements, and 





The red and white bi-color Flash 


that, given reasonable care, they will 
vield a rich return on a modest invest- 
ment. 

JANE Cow.. This is an informal deeco- 
rative, with lovely autumn colors, glist- 
ening bronzy buff and gold. It throws 
many blooms. They are uniformly good- 
sized and well-formed. 

JEAN TRIMBEE. Trimbee is a_ semi- 
cactus of rich petunia purple. The va- 
riety consistently produces good blooms 
in abundance. It appears in every show. 
Over the years it has proved to be a 
sensational and consistent winner of blue 
ribbons. 

Micnuigan Wuirte. This semi-eactus is 
pure white, with petalage of remarkable 
substance and lovely formation. It is a 
most prolific bloomer. 

GOLDEN STANDARD. Here is a popular 
old variety, an ineurved cactus of buff 
with shades of amber and gold. 

Darcy Sarnspury. Darey is a formal 
to informal decorative, a clear creamy 
white, of good size and clean formation. 






It wins steadily. Good stock of this is 
not too common. 

Berre Davis. This variety is a laven- 
der semi-cactus with exquisite formation. 
It is the best of its class. 

Nancy ANN MiTcHuEL.. This relatively 
recent introduction has already estab- 


lished itself as an exeellent dahlia. It 
is a moderate-sized ineurved cactus of 
vivid scarlet. It is a heavy producer 
of uniformly good blooms. 


JERSEY’S Beauty. Here is an old, in- 


expensive variety that has held up 
through the years. This excellent cut 
flower bears abundant, moderate-sized 


formal decorative blooms, of soft, clear 
salmon pink. 

MurpHy’s Masterpiece. This  old- 
timer is still good—if you get healthy 
stock of it. It is a gigantie dark red in- 
formal decorative. A well-grown Mur- 
phy’s Masterpiece is usually a winner in 
its elass. 

Rusy Taytor. This old variety is a 
formal decorative of clear carmine. It 
has good size, a striking color, and good 
formation. It wins consistently. 

Rosy Morn. This 1938 introduction 
is beautiful when it is properly grown 
from good stock. It is an informal decor- 
ative, of fairly good size, with excellent 
formation and a magnificent shade of 
bright deep rose-pink. Although this is 
a bit less dependable than some of the 
others, it is worth the risk—and it gives 
the balanced collection a good pink. 

KENTUCKY SporTsMAN. Here is an 
outstanding bi-color. It is a fairly big 
informal decorative with a_ striking 
blend of colors: lemon-yellow at the cen- 
ter, shading out to golden amber, with 
pure white tips. 


Twelve Sensational Dahlias 
| Sloeins the advanced gardener, who 


may be disposed to gamble a bit 
more, there are twelve other dahlias 
which are truly sensational, for the 
beauty of their color, or for the perfec- 
tion of their formation, or for their huge 
size, or for all qualities combined. They 
perform best in the hands of experts. 
Some of them are a bit temperamental 
and require extra care and skill. Others 
are less dependable in performance be- 
‘ause it is difficult to get healthy stock 
of them. All of them are so outstanding 
that well-grown specimens of them will 
consistently defeat competing varieties 
in their show-classes. This list includes 


the biggest and most consistent prize- 
winners. 

Since many of them are relatively 
they 


recent introductions, 
But every recent 
introduction reeom- 
mended is one suffi- 
ciently established 
and tested in gar- 
dens and shows to 
indicate that. it is 
at least a fairly re- 
liable performer. 
BALLEGO’s Swr- 
PRISE. This impor- 
tation from Hol- 
land is borderline 


eost more. 





Rita Wells 








Se ee 














in formation, from cactus to 
semi-cactus. The pure white 
blooms are distinguished by 
artistically twisted petals of 
remarkable substance, and by 
lovely formation. It is of good 
size; it averages 8 inches wide 
by 4 deep. 

CROWNING GLory. Rarely 
does a dahlia sweep the field 
as sensationally as Crowning 
Glory swept it when it was 
introduced, in 1941. This in- 
curved cactus, 11 inches by 6, 
is exquisite in its delicate for- 
mation and its soft blending 
of colors, mellow pink shading 
to a cream center. It is a bit = 
particular as to the soil it 
requires. 

Director Cart G. DanL. A 
properly grown Dahl from 
good stock is stupendous in 
the garden and on the show 
tables. It is a huge informal 
decorative, apricot - buff in 
eolor, with a decided rose on the reverse 
of the petals. The chief asset of this 
variety is its enormous size; the blooms 
may attain a diameter of 14 inches and 
a depth of 10 inches. It is one of the 
half-dozen varieties that consistently win 
as the biggest blooms in the show. 

Guamour. Here is another gigantic 
dahlia in the group of half-dozen win- 
ners of “biggest bloom.” It is an in- 
formal decorative, with unusual shades: 
purple, veined and suffused with violet. 

Hunt’s Vetver WonpER. Many old- 
time, inexpensive dahlias are sensational 
when expertly grown, lovely enough to 
defeat more expensive recent introduc- 
tions: Brerre Davis, for example, JOSE- 
PHINE G. and Murpuy’s MASTERPIECE. 
Here is one. It is informal decorative, in 
color a deep rosy magenta-purple. Its 
chief defect is its relatively short stem. 
Grow it to a side-bud. 

Lynn Fontanne. One of the 1941 
introductions which has already estab- 
lished itself as an uncommofly good 
dahlia is Lynn Fontanne. It is & massive 
bloom, 11 inches by 7, peach-red in 
color, and informal decorative to semi- 
cactus in formation. 

Lorp oF AutuMN. This old-timer is a 
truly sensational dahlia. In the opinion 
of some of us, it is the loveliest of all 
dahlias. Its formation is informal deco- 
rative, beautifully clean and symmetri- 
eal. Its color is deep lemon-yellow. The 
petals, of rich texture, have a glistening 
sheen. The average bloom, in the hands 
of a competent grower, will run 12 
inches in diameter and 6 inches in depth. 
Whenever well-grown specimens of Lord 
of Autumn appear in a show, they win. 
But this one is temperamental. It de- 
mands skillful growing—from disease- 
free roots. 

Marrigz. This 1920 introduction is a 
pectacular semi-cactus of deep rich ear- 
mine. It is 12 by 6 inches. 

Pink Grant. This importation has 
truck the faney of dahlia growers. It 
s an informal decorative of fairly big 
ize, 9 by 5 inches. Its startling appeal, 


Peach-red Lynn Fontanne has been 
prominent in shows since its introduc- 


Small dahlias, like miniature Snowsprite 
(right), are popular for arrangements 


tion in 1941 


however, is its color: a vivid, clean 
Tyrian pink. 

Rira Weis. Autumn colored in- 
formal decoratives of great beauty and 
size are many. Rita Wells is one of the 
best. Its color is rosy buff or tan, with a 
reverse of soft lilac. It is wide and 
deep: 12 by 8 inches. 

Sunrays. Here is another beautiful 
autumn colored informal decorative. Its 
hues are buff, suffused with apricot and 
with a peach-red suffusion on the re- 
verse of the petals. It is 11 inches by 7. 

Vireinta Rute. This is a stunning 
dahlia. It is informal decorative to 
semi-cactus in its beautiful formation. 
Its color is deep oxblood red shading 
out to garnet. It is big: 12 by 9 inches. 


Twelve More Outstanding Dahlias 


AHLIA fanciers vary in their ex- 
periences with given varieties. 
These conflicts may be traced to differ- 
ences in soil, in climate, in methods of 
culture, in the quality of the stock they 
plant, and in the luck encountered in the 
form of weather, blights, and insects. 
For these reasons, some growers may 
find that some of the varieties listed 
above do not perform so well for them. 
In this event, here is another list of 
twelve prize-winning dahlias from which 
one may select outstanding varieties: 
ALICE May, a white informal decora- 
tive; CALIFORNIA IDOL, a huge yellow in- 
formal decorative; CHEROKEE BRAVE, an 
ox-blood red decorative; FLasn, a strik- 
ing bi-color cactus, red, tipped with 
white; Tops, a huge yellow decorative- 
to-semi-cactus; GREATER Gory, a big 
cactus to semi-cactus, rose-pink shading 
to a soft yellow center; Karim K, a 
massive pink informal decorative; Mar- 
GRACE, @ flame informal decorative; PRE- 
MIER’S WINSOME, an exquisite pink in- 
formal decorative; StTePHEN Foster, a 
giant cactus; Victory, a formal decora- 
tive, rose-pink with golden tones. 
e e 


For dahlia culture, see March issue. 








Rose-pink and golden Victory 


Twenty-Four Good Little Ones 
AAAat dahlia growers favor the small 


varieties, the pompons and the 
miniatures, because of their daintiness, 
lovely colors, and abundance of bloom. 
Here is the cream of the small ones. 


Twelve good Pompons. Avrom, fiery 
orange or flame; Betry ANNE, pink; 
Esony, dark maroon; EILEEN, ¢ream, 
tipped violet; Honry, primrose-yellow, 
edged red; Ina, oxblood red; LITTLE 
Epitu, yellow, tipped carmine; LitrLe 
PRINCE, pure yellow; Mrs. J. TELFER 
(or Joe Ferre), white; Mrs. V. Brir- 
TAIN, cream, lavender tints; PINK 
DucuEss, lavender-pink; SHERRY, pur- 
ple. 

Twelve good Miniatures. Six minia- 
ture cactus and semi-cactus: ANDRIES 
ORANGE, flame-orange; Betsy T., bright 
lilac; DusBonnet, oxblood red; LitrrLe 
DiaMOND, brilliant violet-pink; SNow- 
SPRITE, glistening white; Tip, soft yellow. 

Six miniature decoratives: BUCKEYE 
Baby, golden buff; BisHor or LLANDAFF 
(a miniature peony type dahlia), bright 
scarlet, dark brownish green foliage; 
Fairy, rose-pink, tinted lavender; Lit- 
TLE Nemo, bi-color, crimson, tipped 
white; Miss INNOCENCE, white; OrcHID 
Lapy, orchid-pink. 
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NEWS FROM 
CLUBS and SOCIETTES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





The Use of Year Books 


CCH has been written in these col- 
M Winns about year books of garden 

chibs, and [ have told all sorts of 
helpful- things about their physical make 
up, their subjeet-matter in the way of pro- 
erams, us Well as made suggestions for 
improvement in the way of color, and so 
on. However, there is much still to be said 
about these little books that year 
after year to a club’s membership, and one 
of these things is the trading of year books 
among nearby clubs. 

A club in a small town in Nebraska 
wrote me that every year a dogen clubs in 
that section send their year books to one 
another. The program chairman of each 
club thus has lots of new ideas that should 
be of real local interest. This would be an 
easy matter to arrange, for when programs 
are made up, an extra dozen is a small 


go out 


matter—evyen with handmade books, as so 
many must be. As for getting in touch 
with neighboring clubs, the state garden 


club federation would always be glad to 
cooperate in putting clubs in touch with 
one another, even if some of the clubs ap- 
plying to it were not federated. 

I would like to make a suggestion for 
year books that has been on my mind for 
time, and that is that while it is 
right and proper that most of the book 
should be current and of the future, I be- 
lieve that a little space should be given to 


some 


the past. In other words, even as little as 
a half page summarizing the previous 
year’s meetings would be a real help when- 
ever the book is referred to in program 
making in the future. If there were ten 
meetings, two or three lines about each— 
whether it was a “washout” or a “hum- 
mer,” Whether the speaker was “simply 
grand” or one you’d never care to hear 
again; which meeting brought out the real 
crowd; What subject helped most and cre- 
ated most interesting discussion—all these 
facts will be of great help in making fur- 
ther programs. If your year books are 
passed about from club to club, this little 
summary will be of still wider help. 
While we are on the subject of year 
books, I might tell you of an interesting 
way the Bowling Green Garden Club (Ken- 
tucky) has handled the matter of its cov- 
ers. Some vears ago the club had a very 
lovely design made, embodying the iris 
which is the club flower. This design has 
been used year after year, simply chang- 
ing the color in which it has been printed. 
This year, to make a very decided change, 
the club offered a prize to the woman who 
made the best cover for ‘ther year book. 
The books were handed out to the mem- 
bers without any covers whatever. It will 
be stimulating to these women to work on 
cover patterns and ideas, and to the club 
to find out the possibilities of its members. 





A Garden Club’s Newsletter 


T doesn’t take a large and rich club to 

accomplish big things. I want to share 
with you a letter from the Friendly Gar- 
den Club, Weiner, Arkansas (President, 
Mrs. W. P. Downing). 

“Last June we decided to get out a 
newsletter once a month to send to all the 
men and girls in the service from Weiner 
and vicinity. We now have 180 names on 
our mailing list. You see, Weiner has no 
local newspaper. Our club has 35 members 
who are glad to help in this project. One 
woman collects and organizes the news of 
the month, and types the mimeograph sten- 
cil copies. Then the ladies meet and ‘run 
off these newsletters on a mimeograph 
machine (which we practically rescued 
from a junk pile and had repaired). We 
sort the letters, and send the best ones to 
those in the service, by first class mail; 
then the seconds we sell to home folk at 
25 cents a copy. We usually sell about 
twenty dollars’ worth eacli month, which 
more than takes care of our expenses. We 
get many, many letters from all over the 
world, telling how they enjoy these news- 
letters and how they look forward to get- 
ting them each month.” 
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This club has many other ¢ivie activi- 
ties, including the beautification of a local 
cemetery, the honor roll board, the collec- 
tion of kitchen fats, a game room for teen- 
age youngsters, monthly displays of “bou- 
quets” in More power to such a 
small group which can accomplish so 
much! 


season. 


Pot Pourri 


In the year book of the Tri-City Garden 
Club (Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island 
and Moline, Ill.) there is a little note that 
says: “Call the Courtesy Committee if 
you need a ride.” The eight members of 
this Courtesy Committee are listed just 
above, and their names, addresses and 
telephone numbers appear in the member- 
ship list at the back of the book. They 
are certainly doing evetything they can 
to make it easy for members to get out to 
meetings. 

* * * 


Mrs. J. L. Shewalter, R R 1, Sharon- 
ville, Ohio, has a problem which perhaps 
some of our readers can solve. She says: 
“We have tried hard to have a nice library 
for our club. We have bought books and 
subscribed to magazines. We meet in dif- 
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ferent homes. The books are taken out and 
never returned. Those in charge of the 
books say it is too hard to carry them back 
and forth. We tried charging a small 
amount on overdue books, but that hasn’t 
worked well either. Have you any sugges- 
tions?” 


Derrill Hart Dahlia Award 


HE ODerrill Hart Memorial Gold 

Medal, the highest award of the 
American Dahlia Society, has been won 
by the variety Roselyn Straight. This 
seedling received an average score of 86.2 
at the three official trial grounds, the 
highest point rating given any winner of 
the Derrill Hart award since its inception. 

This dahlia was originated by the well 
known West Virginia hybridizers, Mr. 
Straight and Mr. Wells, and introduced by 
the Ruschmohr Dahlia Gardens. The 
flower is a very large semi-cactus, colored 
apricot yellow and shaded and streaked 
scarlet-red with lemon-yellow at the tips 
of the petals. This variety was placed in 
FLoweR GrROoWER’S National Honor Roll 
published last December by the East and 
Mid-west judges. 


Rock Garden Society Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the American 

Rock Garden Society is to be held May 
20 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Blair of Tarrytown, N. Y. Mr. Blair is 
President of the Society, and his estate, 
“Tumbling Waters”, is nationally famous 
for its extensive rock garden plantings. 
Lunch will be served for members and 
guests attending the meeting. 
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3@’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTIONS 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Wriie today 
for full details to 
GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 
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Squirrels Destroy Sweet Corn 


I’m trying to find a tried and 
proven method of protecting corn 
from grey squirrels which boldly 


climb the stalks and help themselves 
to the ears. Since we are in the city 
limits, they can’t be destroyed. Is 
there some effective repellent? Also, 
what about rabbits under similar 
conditions? — LovuisE W. HowlItz, 
(Pa.) 


Summer Top Onion 


Can anyone tell me where I can ob- 
tain a start of the Improved Summer 
Top onion? The large onions are set 
out in the spring to bear top sets and 
these sets are set the next spring to 
raise large onions. This variety does 
not live over winter in the ground. We 
had them when I was a child and I 
would like to obtain a start once more 
if possible—IRENE HastTINGs, ( Vt.) 


Name of Soybean Wanted 


One time when we bought dried 
Soybeans for cooking we got a rather 
large bean with dark markings: We 
liked them better than any of the 
others but the shop keeper could not 
tell us what variety they were. Could 
someone tell us which one it might 
have been?—SuUSANNE C, LITTLEFORD, 
(Ky.) 





Who Has Double Poinsettia? 


Where may I purchase the Garza 
Chrysanthemum and also the Poin- 
settia with the double blooms ?—Lucy 
BREEN, (Tex.) 


Rare Snowdrops Wanted 


Can anyone tell me where I may 
buy these galanthus or snowdrops: G, 
ikariae, fosteri, latifolius, plicatus, 
byzantinus, caucasicus grandis, nivalis 
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garden questions. 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


imperati, lutescens, flavescens, flore- 
pleno, coreyrensis, n. octobrensis, n. 
olgae, n. rachalae; also Leucojums 
hyemale, L. vernum carpathicum; L. 
vernum vagneri, L. tricophyllum, L. 
roseum? All of these bulbs are very 
scarce.— MILDRED NICKLAUS, (Ore.) 


Dykes’ “Genus Iris” Wanted 


Alfred Hottes, in his November 
book article, mentioned “The Genus 
Iris” by W. R. Dykes. Could you help 
me find a copy? I have tried, but have 
been told that it is published by Mar- 
tin Hopkinson Co. of London, and is 
not carried here. Some one may know 
of or have a used copy. As long as it 
is in good condition, I would be glad 
to buy it—(Mrs.) Wm. McComse, 
( Mass.) 


Are Strawberry Barrels Practical? 


I should like some information on 
making a strawberry barrel. Does any- 
one know whether this can be done 
with success, and if so what is the 
exact procedure: size of holes, num- 
ber of plants, proper soil mixture, 
varieties, etc.?—MARION S. CLEVE- 
LAND, (IIl.) 


Purple Basil Seed 


Where can I get the Lavender cot- 
ton (Santolina incana) mentioned in 
the February issue of FLOWER Grow- 
ER? Also where can I get the seed of 
the herb, Purple Basil?—C. A. 
THAYER, (Iowa) 


What Is Cranberry Geranium? 


Who knows the name of a plant my 
aunt had about forty years ago. She 
called it Cranberry Geranium. As I 
remember, it had a cut leaf, sage 
green. The blossom was shaped like 
our common buttercup, color was an 


odd shade of pink, single with short 
stem. The blossoms scattered over the 
plant like a sultana.—(Mrs.) BEN 
Ewart, (N. Y.) 


Market Queen and Morocco 
Dahlias 


I would like to have roots of both 
Market Queen and Morocco dahlias. 
Brecks had the latter last year, but 
not this year. Can anyone tell me 
where I might obtain these two 
dahlias ?—Marig Expora, (N. Y.) 


Cactus Dahlia Varieties 


Where may I buy the dahlias Mabel 
Douglas (S. C.) and Madam Geo. Per- 
zant in the cactus class?—Harry M. 
BACHMAN, ( Wisc.) 


Who Has Red Spinach? 


Where can I buy seeds of the red 
spinach or orach, which is botanicaliy 
Atriplex hortensis cupreata. The dried 
sprays of this plant are especially 
useful in dried arrangements.—RUTH 
Haywoop, (N. Y.) 


Is This Soot Useful ? 


Is soot from chimneys and furnace 
any good for the growing of flowers. 
If so, how is it used?—(Mkrs.) S. 
KucutTa, (Mich. ) 


White Baby Primrose 
Can anyone tell me where I may 


get a white baby primrose ?—( Mrs.) 
J. B. Smirn, ( Penna.) 


Giant Aztec Bean Wanted 


Please tell me where I could get the 
bean called the Giant Aztec.—JosEPH 
WINKLER, (Ohio). 
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Getting Blooms From Callas 


Answering Mrs. E. G. E. (Ill.) January 


I have had splendid results with my 





three calla bulbs, one of which is fifteen 
years old. Two were purchased from a 
greenhouse and the third one I raised. All 
are about the same size. My method is to 
let the bulbs rest during July and part of 
August—turned over under my flower 
bench on the cement walk. After resting, 
clean off the bulbs and repot in fresh gar- 
den soil with some peat moss, a little sand 
and a large tablespoon of bone meal. Do 
not plant too deep and have good drainage 
in bottom of pot. Each month on one par- 


ticular day I feed each pot a teaspoon of 
bone meal, mixing into the top soil with a 
fork. They stand on a south window-sill 
and get plenty of sun. I’ve had as many 
as six blooms on one plant in a season and 
sometimes have a full calla and a bud at 
one time on one plant. They grow as high 
as 24 feet but are strong and hearty. They 
need plenty of water daily. 

A “tip” from 4 friend told how you can 
get extra blooms. With your finger ease 
the fading bloom stem from its leaf pocket 
and cut as close to the end as possible— 
often a second bud will come up and flower 
from the same “leaf pocket.” It works nine 


times out of ten.—(Mrs.) D. J. T., ( Mid.) 





The Blue Paradise Vine 


Answering Hettie Speers (Ohio) April 


It is difficult to give a definite answer 


to your question inasmuch as we have only 
the common name. However, I suspect the 
plant is Solanum wendlandi or Costa Rica 
Nightshade, also called Paradise Flower. 
Norman Taylor in “The Garden Diction- 
ary” says of this plant, “A climbing 
prickly shrub, flowers about 2 inches wide, 
lilac-blue in handsome branched clusters. 
Hardy only in zone 9 and in protected 
places in zone 8, and a popular ornamental 
in Florida.” I would suggest you check 
(Continued on the next page) 
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ii wers is desirable. If you cannot get tartar  nois. I built a number of bird houses, 
Queries and Answers emetic, ee with 1 tablespoonful Paris including martin houses, last year and 
; sa green, 2 pounds brown sugar to 3 gallons enjoyed them — very much.—FrRED W. 
(Contitued from page 201) of water. But tartar emetic is preferable Wricut, ( Wisc.) 
, because there is not the danger of burning ‘“ . Wet sare bce eget i 
with the Botany Department of your State . ae ‘ is - RES ug i G How to Make Friends With Birds” by 
.. . the leaves as with Paris green.—L. G. wai) Morrow Ladd Nit iah fee Mieke 
College by sending some flowers and leaves ES me errs re . Neil Morrow Ladd, published Dy ouble- 
Se OO ; : ; BRUGGEMANN, President New England ioe Daan & GC Mt shout Tn in olf 
to aid in finding its generic and varietal  Q@iggjolus Society (Maas.) day, Page & Co., 1916, should be in all 
names.—R. W. WarpbINn, (Ia.) ‘ ainsi sii aia older public libraries; perhaps it is out of 
Answering O. R. Tomlinson (Mich.) April Print. It “evga “ illustrations—the 
ry Ss ee ae, | ee r : : most complete guide I’ve ever seen. 
Where to Get Blue Paradise Vine If you will write to — . A query addressed to _ National Audu- 
; ates ; a whose ad is on page 225 of the April issue, hon Society, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York 
— — ae ee oer and ask about their G. & O. Plant Spray — City, should yield more recent sources. 
Blue Paradise N ine is Solanum _wend- and colloidal arsenate of lead, or to Beck- acme &. Serenten. (Ove. 
landi, described in catalogues of Shaffer with Gardens, North St., Manchester Cen- 
Nurseries, Clearwater, Fla., and Royal ter, Vermont, and ask about their Delbetar, Answering Orville E. Steiman (Mo.) 
Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Fla.—BIrNey you will get help in your fight against March 
Magee, ( Mich.) thrips. I know, I’ve been through it.— The Cranbrook Institute of Science, 
a] » 7 on Y » . . . . 
Lester R, Eaton, (N. H.) Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, publishes a 
Program for Thrips Control very good pamphlet on Bird Houses—How 
' - Amaryllis and Clivias to Make and Where to Place Them, for 
Answering O. R. Tomlinson (Mich.) April / twenty cents.—(Mrs.) E. C. Gorret, 
The accredited procedure for control of | Answering Lucy H. Dickey (Ia.) March (Ind. ) 
thrips on gladiolus is, (1) fumigating lf s Js ses sa 
wy S Biss f you will ask for Amaryllis equestris ites 7 
with magnenatene Sntes — roe or Masketes Lilx. I belicve wou Gill End Books on Plains States Wildflowers 
os “Ace P . 2) ) o Tore Sli “ay . : 
= ‘ eng = . wr ng h : your old fashioned Amaryllis. It is listed Answerine Mrs. E. Bretschneider (S. D.) 
planting in spring (peeling of bulbs should in catalogues of Shaffer Nurseries, Clear- March 
be done before dipping) ; (3) spraying with co ae a a yg amnenig Be pain 
water, Fla., Royal Palms Nursery, Oneco, wild Flowers of the Mountains and 


tartar emetic. Thrips chew and therefore Fl : . 
:= eure la., ¢ in slightly older ones of Burgess . “48 “— 
need poison. Thus nicotine would not be 007 ng ho ds Sk te Plains, by Edith S. Clements, may be had 
ee sip SS a ae ‘ from Stevens Studio, Hot Springs, 8. D. 


effective as it is a contact spray. . oe a , 

The tartar emetic spray id mixed as fol- i age: a gga at gti ogg pene oe But this book, too, you will find, omits the 

— Cult Makedtel, ta Vee, Clee ee ee ee Sees, 

2 teaspoonfuls of tartar emetic MARBLE, (Mich. ) ; being concerned = ith ss wegen. Pres Spe- 

6-7 teaspoonfuls of brown sugar cies from ( alifornia to the Rockies and 

. <alioen al maser : bringing in Black Hills plants only inei- 
Bird House Plans dentally. 


The best available helps are various 


Start spraying when growth is about 4 : ; s ; 
sf; Answe Irville E. Steimse Mo. are : 4 ‘ = : 
Answering Orville ! teiman (Mo.) March hliatine of the Pieins states, Wild Plow- 


inches high and continue until glads are in 


bloom. As the spray will be washed off by I have obtained some very good plans ers of North Dakota, to be had from the 
rain, respraying should be done after each for bird houses from T. E. Musselman, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
shower or once a week, A pressure spray Gena City Business College, Quincy, Illi- N. D.: Wild Flowers of South Dakota, 
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MANUAL staying at THE ROOSEVELT” 
BY JAMES H. How t h fy i 
BURDETT Gasdlen, “th yagteentbor ee pret with ae When you stop at The Roosevelt you don't risk getting r 
eupetinnne in onal gardens. Tells which vege- marooned like this. For you'll be within walking range of 
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Complete with instructions for planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting over 50 vegetables, 
with a vitamin analysis of each. 57 illustra- 
tions, some in color. 
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Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
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from the University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, S. D., and Wild Flowers in Kan- 
sas, from the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, Topeka, Kans. These books picture 
a great many of the flowers of the Black 
Hills and describe others. 

A fully comprehensive treatment of the 
flowering plants of the Great Plains has 
yet to be written—CLaupE A. Barr, 
(S. D.) 


How to Grow Baby Tears 


Answering Mary Larkin Cook (Ind.) April 


Many have the mistaken idea that Baby 
Tears do not need sunshine, as they are a 
sort of moss. During the winter months 
mine are in a south window and as the 
sun gets warmer, I move them back with 
possibly a curtain between them and di- 
rect sun—but always they must have sun- 
light, ordinary good soil and a light water- 
ing each day. They can not stand over- 
watering, neither can they stand to be 
bone-dry, as their roots are fine and hair- 
like, with no place for storing moisture. 
I had one plant in the same pot for eight 
years, with no fresh dirt added. Possibly, 
once a year I raise up the “cap” of foliage 
(which hangs solidly an inch deep down 
over the sides of flower pot) and ruth- 
lessly tear off all dead material under- 
neath, In starting new plants—have con- 
tainer filled with soil to + inch of top—lay 
on top a handfull of “Baby Tear” foliage, 
sprinkle dirt lightly over the tiny stems 
and water. In 2 or 3 weeks you will have 
a plant that from the very beginning is a 
delightful “bit o’ green.”—DoroTHEA HaAn- 
SEN, ( Nebr.) 


Alice Tiplady Gladiolus Sources 
Answering Orpha L. App (Ind.) March 


You can get bulbs at Colprit’s Nursery, 
Dover, N. H.; they list it in spring ecata- 
logue.—J. H. WINCHELL, (Ohio. ) 


Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortlandt 
Street, New York, N. Y., lists Alice Tip- 
lady Gladiolus at $1.00 a dozen.—( Mrs.) 
E. A. SANDVIK, ( Minn.) 


Gladiolus Alice Tiplady is listed by 
Gladview Gardens, W. Reed Nuthall, R. D. 
#2, Box 785, Provo, Utah. I have many 
catalogues but this is the only one listing 
this old variety—MarI0n C. Ricn, (N. Y.) 


Alice Tiplady may be purchased from 
the George W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, 
S. C.—(Mrs.) E. H. Newson, (N, Y.) 


Where to Buy Fittonias 


Answering Mrs. Paul J. Gorski 
February 


(Wisc. ) 


I have purchased both pink and white 
veined Fittonias from Loveland Goldfish 
Farm, Loveland, Ohio. The same firm also 
offers some cacti, ivy and several unusual 
house plants.—R. K. Scuimprr, (II1.) 


White Fruited Euonymus 
Answering Mary Tennigkeit (Ia.) April 


Euonymus europeus fructo-albo ean be 
obtained from The Wayside Gardens, Men- 
tor, Ohio.—VIVIAN GRAPES, ( Nebr.) 


Where to Get Market Glory Dahlia 


\nswering T. D. Hughes (Minn.) March 
Market Glory Dahlia may be bought at 
Volfes Dahlia Gardens, Shipshewana, In- 

diana.—Marie Expora, (N. Y.) 
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Keep Your Ground Working 


BY REPEAT PLANTINGS 
pant FERRY ’’S seeps 


Increase the production of your “Food 
for Victory” garden by replanting 
spring vegetables. You should keep 
the ground working by making one, 
two or even three repeat plantings. 
In that way you’ll harvest bigger crops 
of many important vegetables that 
are high in yield and flavor providing, 
of course, you use 
quality seeds. 

Ferry’s Seeds are 
the heritage of 87 
years of experience 


—— 
—the results of AE 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 24 


DETROIT 31 


BP pg" 


constant research and experimenta- 
tion—the products of thousands of 
tests for germination and trials for 
trueness to type. All of this means 
increased productivity and depend- 
ability for Ferry’s Seeds. Plant Ferry’s 
Seeds for Victory and plant them 
often. On display at your local dealer’s. 
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BEAUTIFUL ROSES 
PRODUCTIVE CROPS 
WITH 


TRI-OGEN 


TWO FORMS 
3-PURPOSE DUST - 3-PURPOSE SPRAY 
TRI-OGEN is an effective aid In successful garden- 





ing whether grow Flowers or raise Vegetables. 
It controls Black Spot and Mildew on Roses, also 
certain Fungus Diseases on Vegetables. It kills 
many Inseets, both sucking and chewing types. And 
it aids in stimulating plant growth. 

Available in two forms, Dust and Spray, at garden 
supply and hardware stores. 

Write for Free Bulletin telling how to have lovely 
Roses and healthy Vegetables. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 
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STOP] 


Get the BLACK LEAF 40 @ 





Aphis (plant lice), leafhoppers, 
leaf miners, mealy bugs, lace bugs, 
most thrips, young sucking bugs and 
similar insects can be controlled. 


SPRAY with BLACK LEAF 40 


An ounce makes 6 gallons of spray effective 

on aphis. Full directions with package—A 
uick, sure, economical control for 

these insect pests. 


Just a little spread on roosts GARDEN 
kills poultry lice and feather mites, 
See Your Dealer 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED, Louisville2,Ky. 4403 





LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
























PERENNIALS 


for Glorious 
September Blooms 


Grown in our own Farmingdale 
nurseries, these hardy plants will 
give you a joyous, colorful garden 
through September and October. 


Beautiful 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


AUTUMN LIGHTS. Singk, copper. 

CYDONIA. Double Korean, 
orange. 

LAVENDER LADY. Large, orchid. 


MRS. P. S. DU PONT. Double 
Korean, Peach Pink. 


SEPTEMBER BRONZE. Large 
Pompon. 
All above, $1.10 for 3 plants, 
$4.25 per dozen 


ANEMONES 
GEANT DES BLANCHES. Huge 
white. 3 ft. 
ee CHARM. Rosy pink. 
2 fet. 


$1.20 for 3 plants, 
$4.50 per dozen 


1944 Catalog Free on request 


Stamp alte 


132-138 Church St., Dept. F N.Y.8,N.Y. 


Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Ptains, N.Y. Englewood,N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 







































distance, then again after two or three 
weeks. 


Feeding. When the young plants are 
nicely established a top-dressing of a 
complete fertilizer, or pulverized ani- 
mal manure, may be applied to help 
them along. A sprinkling of about 3 
pounds to 100 square feet is enough, 
laying it down in about 4inch strips 
2 inches or so from the plants. Culti- 
vate it in with the hoe and hope for ¢ 
shower. Cabbage and other transplants 
will also appreciate an encirclement of 
the same. 


Beans. May is an important month in 
getting this productive crop under way. 
Bush snap-beans are available in great 
variety, some preferring round or flat, 
or green or yellow pods. To ensure a 
succession of tender pods sow at inter- 
vals of about 3 weeks from early May 
to early August. Any surplus can be 
salted dewn in a crock for winter use. 
Sow in rows 2 feet apart, space the 
beans 4 inches and cover about an inch. 

Delay the sowing of Lima beans until 
the soil is really warm. Bush varieties 
are easier to grow, requiring no support 
and maturing in rather less time. Have 
rows 3 feet apart, space the seeds 10 
inches, eye down for an easy start, and 
cover 2 inches deep. 

Edible Soybeans are progressing in 
the garden and are shelled to be eaten 
green or allowed to fully mature for 
winter use. Giant Green and Bansei are 
productive varieties that can be ex- 
pected to fully mature in northern gar- 
dens if sown this month. Space rows 
30 to 36 inches apart and the beans 
about 4 inches. 


Sweet Corn. There is no corn so de- 
licious as that which is eaten the same 
day as picked. It takes room, and needs 
good well-enriched soil not very acid. 
Hybrids give improved quality and 
yield, and 4 or 5 kinds may be sown at 
one time to mature in succession. Bet- 
ter pollination comes from sowing 3 or 
more rows at a time, spaced 3 feet apart 








CANDLES 


Be *— |5 FEET 






Burned in pairs 15 ft. apart, these famous 
essence of citronella candles chase away pes- 
ky mosquitoes. (Health officials warn against 
mosquito malaria-carriers.) CitrOdors, used 
by the million, are guaranteed to burn 
15 hrs. in glass cup. Gift-boxed with at- 
tractive black cup-holders, Stock up now, 


Per Pair $].00 ny 


Order extra candles for REFILLS: 
6 for $1.25; 12 for $2.40 


POSTPAID MAIL demirrance topav 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 902 Breck Bldg. 
4 S Boston 9, Mass. 


BRECK 

















with 3 seeds sown at 1 foot intervals, 
later thinned to 1 plant. Corn sown in 
late May stands a better chance of 
| escaping borer injury. 


Tomatoes. Set plants in a sunny 
place when the soil is warm enough. 
Better to delay for a few days than 
have them pinched by cold. In the home 
earden it is best from all angles to 
train and support the plants. Wait un- 
til established before giving commercial 
fertilizer, then be miserly in its use. A 
plant of very rich appearance will be 
poor in fruit production. 


Cucurbits. The first batch of eucum- 
ber and squash ean be started when the 
tomatoes are in. These love a free root- 
run and moisture. If werth growing it 
pays to dig out a station 2 feet or so 
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Dig for Victory 


(Continued from page 259) 





across and about 1 foot deep, then put 
a 6-inch layer of rotted manure or good 
compost in the bottom and fill in with 
the best soil on top. Space stations 4 
feet apart, sow 8 seeds in each and thin 
to 3 or 4. Start dusting against bugs 
in the first week of growth and make it 
a-weekly job until danger is past. 


Timely tips. Cut flower stems from 
rhubarb when first noticed. For late 
use, seeds of cabbage, savoy, kale, Brus- 
sels sprouts, broccoli, and cauliflower 
may be sown in an open spot. Sow 
thinly, so that sturdy plants will be 
available for early summer planting. 
A second sowing of carrot and beet will 
carry along the supply of tender roots. 
Matchless, New York 44, and Salaman- 
der are good varieties of lettuce to sow 
at this time, being slow to bolt to flower 
in hot weather. New “%ealand spinach 
is an abundant producer of ‘‘greens’’ 
in summer. Thin seedlings to stand a 
foot or more apart in the row. 


Pests. Cutworms are likely to be 
lurking in readiness to eat off young 
plants as they are set out. Protection 
may be afforded individual plants by 
setting a stiff paper collar around the 
stems to cover an inch or so above and 
below the soil. A poison bait may be 
purchased, or made up at home from 
these ingredients: 5 pounds bran, 4 
pound Paris green, 1 pint cheap mo- 
lasses, and 2 pints water. Mix the poi- 
son and bran together dry, then add the 
mixture of water and molasses to make 
a nicely moistened mash. Seatter it 
around the plants in the evening. 

It is advisable to treat young tomato 
plants to an early dusting to discourage 
flea beetles, or a combination spray of 
Bordeaux mixture and lead arsenate 
may be used. Watch the cabbage and 
broceoli and if holes are noted in the 
leaves look for the hungry green eater- 
pillars. If hand-picking is objectionable 
try sprinkling the leaves with a salt 
solution made by dissolving 2 ounces 
common salt in 1 gallon of water. 


Fruits. See that the strawberry bed 
is thoroughly cleaned of weeds before 
these get too much of a_root-hold. 
Strawberries need all the available nu- 
triment and moisture for themselves in 
order to produce the most luscious 
fruit. After flowering add a mulch of 
littery material to keep the berries 
clean. Cultivate between young plants 
and pinch out the flowers from those 
newly planted. 

Raspberries and blackberries appre- 
ciate a mulch applied before the soil 
gets dry, especially if it eould be of 
half-rotted manure. Remove _ excess 
suckers early for the general good. To 
control black-rot on grapes spray thor- 
oughly with Bordeaux mixture before 
the flowers open. Two or three similar 
sprayings can be made at about 2-week 
intervals after the flowers have dropped. 
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These bulbs will 
produce nice flowers this 
summer and develop into 
large bulbs next year produc- 
ing maximum blooms. 





This offer is made in view of 
the great shortage of gladiolus 
bulbs this year and the pos- 
sibility of even greater short- 
age next year. see color is 
included in this collection of 
popular leading varieties. 


Order now while a full 
selection is available 
Our new FALL BULB cata- 
is now on the press. It 
will be the finest we have ever 
had. Wartime conditions 
mean a great shortage of Tulips, Narcis- 
sus, etc. Write for our catalog now so 
we can place you on our mailing list. 


. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ~ Box III5-F — Sacramento, Calif. 





lilustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our 96 page catalog contains 16 color illustrations 
and 21 black and white illustratiorf$S, as well as 
culture notes, which may be helpful to those 
interested in the growing of orchids. 
Price 50 cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists — Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of 
them rare or unusual, in our Illustrated 
Catalog. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE Dept. Z Moorestown, N. J. 


DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis, 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and unusual bi- 
colors. Write - complete list, 


SHELBURNE HYBRIDS 


—the better Regal Lilies—May be planted now 
for July flowers 
6/8" 


bulbs, 55¢ each; 10 for $4.95, 
postpaid 


Send for free literature, and list of Hardy Plants 
and Rare Shrubs. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc., Shelburne, Vt 
LILIES 


My new 1944 prices for fall planting 
Will be ready in June 

If you have never purchased from me before, 
Try Mvw Lilies 

1 will have many beautiful varieties this year 


JULIA E.. CLARK 
Route I, Box 328, Canby, 




















Husky, 





Oregon 











t's so easy to have green, 

leafy planis, exquisite flowers, lovely 
roses and big yield garden vegetables. 
Each tablet a rich balanced meal, plus 
Vitamin B1. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. 25c, 50c, $1, $2.75. Dealers 
postpaid Plantabbs Company, 
Baltimore-1, Md. 


PLANTABBS 





Annual Vines 


(Continued from page 252) 


Hyacinth Bean (Dolichos lablab) which 
has bean-like foliage in royal dress. The 
flowers are pea-shaped in lavender-pur- 
ple shades followed by handsome purple 
pods. The leaves have purple veinings 
and the stems have a purple cast. This 
is a fine vine for a trellis or a lattice 
fence. The flowers when cut are very 
pretty in bouquets but are not very last- 
ing because the petals have a tendency to 
drop soon after being picked. There is 
also a white-flowered variety with green 
leaves and green pods. 

Thunbergia alata, more commonly 
known as Black-eyed Susan or Clock- 
Vine, adapts itself to either sun or shade. 
This trailer is ideal for porch and win- 


dow boxes or for hanging baskets. It is 
very lovely when trained over an old 


stump. The attractive flowers have a 
color range from white to deep orange 
each with a dark eye. Seed may be 
planted directly in the open ground or 
given an earlier start inside by sowing in 
flats or individual containers and ¢are- 
fully transplanting when warm, settled 
weather arrives. 

All the vines described above are 
grown principally for useful purposes 
or effects in the garden and are not so 
much used for eutting. The Sweat Pea 
(Lathyrus odoratus) is just the reverse. 
It has small value as a screen planting 
but cannot be improved upon as a cut 
flower. Seores of planting methods are 
explained in detail every year. There is 
no doubt that the Sweet Pea requires 
extra care if the choicest blossoms are to 
be forthcoming. When all the planting 
directions have been simmered down the 
main facts seem to be to plant very early 
in fairly deep, very rich soil, and to see 
that moisture is never lacking. They re- 
quire sunshine and cool growing weather. 
Dusting sulphur will prevent mildew 
and a good bug dust will prevent aphid 
infestation. Prevention is better than 
trying to effect a cure. 

If the faded blossoms 
faithfully the blooming period will be 
materially lengthened. They come in 
many dainty colors and the best ones 
have long stems with as many as four 
blossoms to a stem. There are early and 
midseason varieties which prolong the 
blooming season. The flowers are beau- 
tifully waved with edges gracefully ruf- 
fled and frilled. If one has limited space 
or wishes to specialize in only a few 
kinds of flowers, the Sweet Pea could be 
heartily recommended for the additional 
time could be used to advantage in giv- 
ing it the extra care it demands and it 
would repay tenfold in choicer, finer 
blossoms. 


are snipped off 





Epiphyllums 
Phyllocereus ¢ Phyllocactus 
or Orchid Cactus 
5 cuttings, all different, $1.00 postpaid 


BEAHM’S GARDENS 
2700 Paloma St. Pasadena California 


Wholesale & Retail Send for Free Catalog 
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7 abundant production of deli- 
cious vegetables, use AGRICO 
VICTORY GARDEN FERTILIZER. 
Agrico is economical — pays for it- 
self over and over in more and bet- 
ter vegetables, richer in minerals 
and vitamins. Used by nation’s 
leading growers— backed by 80 
years’ success. Easy to use — com- 
plete directions in 
every bag. Order 
now, from your 
Garden Supplies 
Dealer. 















































































































There’s alsoan AGRICO 
FOR LAWNS, TREES & 
SHRUBS — use it for 

flowers, too. Both 

Agricos are available 
in 10, 25, 50 and 

100-lb. bags. Order 





















































THE NATION'S LEADING 
FERTILIZER 


AGRIC 
VALUABLE IRIS FREE 


With Your First Order 
Write for Free Catalog of 
IRIS AND HEMEROCALLIS 


EDENWALD GARDENS, Vincennes, ind. 



















































































of yellow and orange Carnation and Chrysanthe- 
mum type Marigolds is yours when you choose Americon 
Beauty Marigolds. The giant-size flowers will win the admira- 
tion of your friends. 





















































MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 








Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Years 









RUNNING DEER 








Another favorite Hagerstrom Weathervane. 
Extra heavy, finished in weatherproof black 
lacquer to last many years. Mounted on 
specially constructed, oil filled swivel to 
respond to slightest breeze. 27” wide, 28” 


high. Prompt shipment. 
$12.00 


f.o.b. Wheeling 


NEW SUMMER CATALOG — 100 attractive 
Weathervanes, House Signs, Markers, Copper 
Lanterns, Foot Scrapers, on hand for immediate 
delivery. Write for copy. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
46 Milwaukee Ave. Wheeling, Ill. 


Complete with Brackets 
for easy installation 








Start right this spring 
with the help of 


THE OLD Dirt DoBBER’S 
GARDEN BOOK® wits 


A. WILLIAMS 
New and Enlarged Edition 
You may have heard this famous 
garden commentator on the radio, 
In this book he has put into ac- 
cessible form all his practical 


best results with flowers, trees and 
shrubs, 
At all booksellers, Illus, $2.75 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 
116 E. i6th St., N. ¥. 3 
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GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY CARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING ’ 
With 50 tt. of Line, $1.00, 100 ft. of Line, $1.25. | 
Prepaid. West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





THE GARDEN TOOLHOUSE 


285 LINDEN ST WELLESLEY 81M 


Orlyt Greenhouse 


$117. and Up 


Made in sections all ready for fast assembly 
with hooks and bolts. No cutting, no fitting, 
no putty glazing. Ideal for starting vegetables 
and flowers for earlier spring gardens. Per- 
fect for growing anything in any season. 
One 5 by 10 ft. for $117 to attach to your 
home. Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 
Send for Catalog E 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 

















EPLACING the old wheel barrow, 

you ean now get a combination 
“tool-cart seat” that will be a real asset 
in the garden. This is The Gardener’s 
Pal, and a pal it really is. Your spade 
and hoe and other tall tools stand up in 
the back, the trowels and weeders and 
other small tools fit into the box under 
the seat at the front. Wheel the Pal into 
the garden, with an empty bushel basket 
(or two) on the seat, and you have 
everything that you’ll need for a day’s 
work. Roll it back into the tool house 
at night—or up near the house where it 
will serve as a comfortable garden chair. 
It is attractively finished in green and 
red, and is strongly built. Cost $9.75. 
(Michigan Roadside Table Co., Pontiae 
15, Mich.) 


HE time to buy canning and dehy- 

drating equipment is not at the height 
of the garden’s production season—when 
everybody else who was not fore-handed 
will be doing the same thing—but right 
now. Until you’ve tried drying your. gar- 
den crops, and found how simple and 
time-saving this process is, you may feel 
that the old way of canning is after all 
the best. But when you have a good de- 
hydrator, and when you’ve put by a few 
things for next winter, you'll feel that 
drving vegetables is about as simple as 
bringing them in’ from the garden and 
preparing them for the table. The Orkil 
Top-O-Stove Dehydrator is a gem of a 
kitchen help. It is simple, inexpensive 
(costs $7.95), practical, efficient, eco- 
nomical to operate (using gas, electric- 
ity, coal, oil or wood heat). Though it 


comes “knocked down” as the saying 
goes, the assembling of the parts is 
fairly simple, and can be done by any- 
one handy with tools. Remember that 
now is the time to get the things you will 
need at the height of the garden season. 
There’s no telling whether there will be 
any, later on. (Orkil, Inec., Higganum, 
Connecticut. ) 


ERTAINLY nobody ean be more in- 
terested in the weather than the gar- 
dener. Yet everybody is interested in 
whether it is going to be a fair day or a 
foul. There’s one way of being your own 





weather forecaster, and that is by having 
a reliable barometer for ready reference. 
The most modern and scientific barome- 
ters cost a-plenty, but there are very 
useful ones employing the same principle 




















Cc. D. B. 


Specify wall perfumers by letter 
50c each 





KEEPS ROOMS FRESH and FRAGRANT 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the delicate 
fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, fresh 
smell of the woodland. A spoonful in our good- 
looking porous perfumer keeps a room smelling 
heavenly as long as a week (it’s really econom- 
ical), a closet longer. Choice of 18 entrancing 
scents, 

Specify scent: Mountain Pine, Gardenia, Apple 
Blossom, Bouquet, Spice and Herbs, Trefle, Lav- 
ender, Honeysuckle, Narcissus, Carnation, Chypre, 
Rock Garden, Sandalwood, Incense, Oriental, ' 
Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 


2-oz. bottle 50c, 4-oz. bottle 90c, 8-oz. bottle 
$1.60. Perfumers 50c each. Orders shipped 
post-paid or C.0.D. plus postage. 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-4, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Tug-0-Wheel 


(HAND PLOW) 







CULTIVATES 
ROWS FROM 
12” to 36” WIDE 


Sie >. 


IDEAL FOR FRUIT OR 
VEGETABLE GARDEN . 


Eliminates slow, back-breaking tity - 
spading. Ten times faster than spading. 
Plows from 4 to 5 inches deep. By 
going twice over in the same furrow, 
a depth of 8 inches can be obtained. 
Cultivator attachment cultivates rows 
from 12” to 36” wide. 


Write for full Information 


TUG-O-WHEEL PLOW CO. 


Ballston Spa New York 














BIG RAINBOW SPRINKLER 
Ideal for Victory Gardens! 


Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. 
out havin to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. Oscillates. 
Waters evenly. Adjustable for different size areas. Does 
the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers. Send for free 
circular. 


WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 730 Pe aort mien, 
Be Weatherwise-Get a 
CAPE COD 


WEATHERVANE! 


tai 






square with- 








Hand-made copperoid iron 
Weathervane 1842” x 2042”, 
turns freely on a ball bearing, 


with especially designed base 


for easy mounting. Free folder 
of 39 other unique designs. 
Send $6.75 for RUNNING 


HORSE (illustrated above). 
Shipped promptly from stock, 
postpaid. Money back if not 
pleased. Act now, supply 
limited, ; 


CAPE COD WEATHERVANES 
408 HAWTHORN ST., DEPT. F 
NEW BEDFORD MASS. 


FIRST NEW ROSE BOOK IN 50 YEARS 


write for bulletin of reviews of 


“AL. ee . 
ennessey on oses 


Price $3.50 
ROY HENNESSEY 2 











Sold only by 
Hillsboro, Ore. 


as those used on the old sailing ships. 
I found some made of hand-blown glass, 
about 10 inches high, that are most deco- 
rative as well as useful, and cost but 
$1.25 each. They come with a bracket 
for hanging them up, and complete in- 
structions telling how to fill and “read” 
them. (Claude M. Sperling, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 


ROADCAST over the radio a few 

days ago, I heard the announcement 
of a new invention by the Dupont chem- 
ists of a protective covering for the 
hands that will keep dirt out of the skin. 
It interested me only because it described 
so accurately a product that I have used 
for years when gardening and painting 
and doing other things that might ruin 
the appearance of my “hands. That prod- 
uct is Hanton. Hanton is a heavy, white, 
creamy mixture that is rubbed into the 
skin before working. It keeps all dirt 
out of the pores, and after work, when 
the hands are washed, they are spotless. 
There is something in the cream that 
keeps the skin in the pink of condition. 
I heartily recommend this Hanton to all 
gardeners. It costs a dollar for a bottle 
that will last for months. (The Hanton 
Company, Sarles Lane, Pleasantville, 


N. Y.) 


ICTORY gardens and chickens just 

don’t go together at all, but the same 
man or woman may have a fine Victory 
garden and on the side (the outside!) 
keep a fine, productive flock of chickens. 
The necessary thing is to know how to 
care for both. The gardener has plenty 
of ready information on how to make 
things grow, right in these columns of 
FLOWER GROWER, but the would-be 
chicken raiser must look further afield. 
I would suggest a book that tells the 
whole story, “How to Raise Poultry,” 
by Paul Ives. He knows about, small- 
scale poultry raising and makes it clear 
in his small book. A “tops” investment 
of a dollar for the chicken farmer. 
(Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y.) 












STYLE D.-1 
20"' long 
5" aes 

8%, oz. jar 

$3.50 


STYLE D-3 


12% oz. jar 
$450! 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE OF 
FIREPLACE AND PICNIC BELLOWS 
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INSECTICIDE DUSTER 


WITH DETACHABLE DIRECTION SNOUT 


Every gardener will welcome this improved 
Gilcroft bellows. It disburses insecticide 
powders effectively through pest-infected foli- 
age. It carries death to bugs in garden or 
home. Has extra long penetrating spout: 
powder spread is easily controlled by degree 
of pressure; lacquered maple finished wood: 
sturdily reinforced genuine leather; standard 
jar screw neck. Postpaid. Check or money 


order. 
C 


DEPT. C-| 


305 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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LEAD LABELS NOW 


Mark choice varieties per- 
manently. You will positively 
know them next spring or 
years later. Lead Labels are 
TIME-PROOF. Use a com- 
mon pencil with slight pres- 
sure to imprint into the soft 
metal. It Stays. 


Easily fastened to plant or 
branch, one or two twists 
holds them. Cannot rust and 
break. Mark bulbs, peren- 


nials, roses and iris. 


Order now and be sure 
Prepaid—25 for 40c 
100 for $1 . 500 for $4 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Flower Grower readers may now have the 
New STEEL-PLASTIC GARDEN MARKER 


Sticker 


; type with horizontal name tab ad- 
justable to any tilt desired. 

10 inch galvanized steel staff, angle shaped 
for strength with 1”x3” unbreakable white 
Plastic name plate 

Pencil marks stay on thru all weather but 
can be erased and used again for marking 
perennia's, glads, tulips, iris and annual flow- 
ers and vegetables. 


Special weatherproof pencil free with May orders. 
Prepaid—50c per doz. 100 for $3 


Cannot supply wholesale orders, metal not available 


Everlasting LabelCo. ,Box 93PawPaw, Mich. 











dh NATURE'S BEAUTY 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view when visit- 
ing Audubon Feeders. 
| € Automatic Feeder .$2.25 
Squirrel’s Defeat. ..$4.75 
“Eye-Safe” Feeder .$1.75 
Orange Feeder..... $1.50 
Humming Bird Drink- 

ing Cups...from 85¢ up 

Postpaid, add 25c for dis- 
el e-ooee ’ tances over 1000 miles 

Folder mailed on request 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 





SCIENTIFIC 


//ROSE SPRAY 


Grow beautiful roses and other flowers with the 
Acme System of Spray Treatment combining 3 
necessary elements (pocked separately) to solve 
the entire spraying problem. 'O other ferare 
needed. Combats both insects and blight. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY STORE 





~ HOUSE PLANT INSECTS 


KILLOGEN will help keep your Flowering Plants 
and Vegetables free from insects, both sucking and 
chewing types. HARMLESS to people and pets 
when simple directions are followed. Use Killogen 
also to destroy Ants on Lawn and Flower Beds. 
Easy to use. Only 50¢ a bottle. Buy at garden 
supply or hardware stores. Write us for folder. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 104 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N. Y. 


ill 





THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 


























Ivis Time 


This ad is being written on March 25. 
In California many Iris are in full 
bloom. Soon all will be. It is well 
known that Iris move best anytime 
but especially right after flowering. 


Therefote in May we can send you 
Iris roots at the most ideal stage. If 
you plant early your Iris have a long 
time to grow and make good clumps. 
Results: Many more flowers next year 
than if you plant in the fall. 


Our catalog lists 100 desirable mod- 
ern Iris at 15¢ to 75¢ ea. A post card 
brings it. By air mail for 12¢. 


Collection A. Happy Days, Red 
Dominion, Sierra Blue, Golden Cataract, 
(everbloomer), Alta California, Buech- 
ley Giant, Cecil Houdyshel, Eleanor 
Brooks, California Blue, (most fragrant) 
Cheerio and Querida. 


The 11 varieties for $2.85 postpaid. 


Collection B. For mass planting. 
Cheaper sorts but still good. 20 varie- 
| ties mixed. 100 plants, unlabelled, $2.00 

by express, f.o.b. No less sold. 250 for 
$4.50. 500 for $8.00. 1000 for $14.00. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 


Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 

















IRIS © DAYLILIES 


| Ask for our 1944 catalogue describing 
| the lovely new Iris Harriet Thoreau. 
Introducers of the famed: 
Wabash—Dykes Medal Winner 

E. B. Williamson—Roman Gold Medal 
winner 

Symposium Iris: Sable, Amigo, Indiana 
Night, Captain Wells, Copper Rose and 
Pink Reflection. 

Hundreds of Iris and Daylilies described 


fully in this new issue. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 











427 W. Market St. Bluffton, Indiana 


LORI MAY NEW PINK iris 


$6.00 each Postpaid 


Send for Descriptive List 
IRISNOLL 


F. De Forest | a 2 Monroe, Oregon 


TALL BEARDED 
IRIS FALL BLOOMING 
POGOCYCLUS 


Soil and climatic conditions 

















in the Yakima Valley of 
Washington state are spe- 
cially suited for Iris. 


Our vigorous plants produce 
flowers that will amaze you. 
You owe your garden a trial. 


Send for our Catalog 
Listing many fine varieties 


WARNER IRIS GARDENS 


Grandview, Washington 








Iris to Order 


(Continued from page 254) 


coming in the following generation. 

Seed may be planted as soon as it is 
ripe, or in late fall. 1 make a seed bed 
of equal parts of screened loam, sand 
and screened compost with a little lime 
to sweeten it. This is made about 6 
inches deep and is prepared sufficiently 
in advance of planting for the ground to 
settle and restore capillarity. Seeds are 
planted about one inch apart and one 
inch deep, in rows about 4 inches apart. 
Each row or each cross in the row, has a 
label stake showing the number of the 
cross from which the seeds came. Iris 
seed germinates well after it has been 
frozen so it is planted in the open but 
mulched lightly when the ground freezes, 
to prevent heaving by frost. But I have 
had good results with small quantities of 
rare seed by planting in a coldframe. 
The sash is put on when winter comes but 
is not blanketed and this seems to give 
the seed all the cold they need, while 
germination begins much earlier in the 
spring. 

My best results are from coldframe 
planting but the germination rate also 
differs so widely between varieties that 
this may be pure chance. The best aid 
to germination is watering the seed bed 
in the spring, particularly if the season 
should happen to be unusually dry. 

By July the seedlings are ready for 
transplanting to the location where they 
are to bloom. My practice is to open a 
furrow with a hand plow about 4 inches 
deep and sprinkle in a moderate amount 
of screened compost with some lime and 
bone meal. The soil is dragged back, 
levelled and firmed down to restore capil- 
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TO SAVE PAPER 


O cooperate with the Govern- 

ment’s paper conservation pro- 
gram, your FLOWER GROWER 
comes to you this month slightly 
reduced in size. 

Dwindling manpower in the pulp 
forests makes it essential to save 
paper. FLOWER GROWER’S 
paper quota for 1944 is 75% of its 
1942 tonnage. 

As America’s leading garden 
magazine, we are alert to the need 
of interpreting war-time gardening 
trends to the home gardeners of 
America and there will be no eurtail- 
ment of our Editorial Services. 

We are, however, revising our 
circulation program to eurtail sub- 
scriptions outside the United States 
and to eliminate short term orders 
and certain subscription activities. 

Victory Gardening has created a 
soaring demand for FLOWER 
GROWER. Within our paper 
quotas, we will continue to give first 
preference to old subscribers and 
new gardeners to whom they recom- 











mend FLOWER GROWER. | 
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larity. This is more important than it 
might seem. Over the filled in furrow, 
seedlings are set out about 8 inches apart 
and each row or each cross in the row, 
has its numbered stake. The little plants 
are watered about once a week until they 
get.a good start. After that, watering 
when the ground is dry, for the roots are 
quite shallow, weeding and a little sur- 
face cultivation brings them to the end 
of the first year. From then on, they 
are treated as grown-ups. 

Some seedlings will bloom the second 
year, some the third year and some not 
until the fourth year. So there are al- 
ways new blooms to be expected in the 
nursery, particularly as successive crops 
of seedlings bring new plants to the 
flowering stage each year. Then com- 
mences a process of ruthless discarding 
to avoid being drowned in a sea of worth- 
less iris. All plants not wanted for cross- 
ing back or not showing decided im- 
provement over the parents simply must 
be burned. It is not a kindness to give 
this nameless stuff away. A better gift 
by far is a good piece of a standard vari- 
ety which has to be thinned. 

The amateur need not be discouraged 
if very few of his seedlings show enough 
merit to be saved. Really worth while 
developments will not count up very 
fast. One of the best known hybridizers 
of iris told me that in the twenty years 
of his work, he had raised over 30,000 
seedlings and had introduced on the mar- 
ket, only about fifty. Some of his com- 
petitors, unfortunately, have not been so 
eareful. But I am sure this gentleman 
would not measure the enjoyment his 
work had given him by the limited num- 
ber of new iris under his name in the 
growers’ catalogues. 

I do not worry because I have not pro- 
duced a winner of the Dykes medal. But 
I do have a white or two and some blues 
which are a standard by which I gauge 
visitors. If they are not admired, I know 
the visitor has no eye for beauty and 
thenceforward does not count. As Touch- 
stone said of Audrey, “A poor thing but 
mine own,” so I say of these iris, “They 
are mine own and they please me.” 


@ The American Iris Society has just 
published a comprehensive bulletin on 
iris culture which includes a more tech- 
nical discussion of iris breeding. Ama- 
teur hybridizers wishing to make a seri- 
ous study of this subject may-obtain this 
bulletin for 50 cents from the Society’s 
headquarters, 821 Washington Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C.— 
Epitor 


IRIS ROSES 


For Better Iris Send Your Next Order To 


LaBUNDY IRIS GARDENS 


2577 Oxford St. Memphis 12, Tennessee 
ONE OF AMERICA FINEST IRIS GARDENS 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
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Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THOMAS 
1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N. Y. 


such as hardy Phlox, Oriental Pop- 
pies, Dianthus, Junior Garden Clubs 
and one not really a horticultural subject, 
a Hobby Robin. The last has an enthusi- 
astic director longing for other hobbyites. 
How these Robins do bring together men, 
women and young people from all but three 
states in the Union! Where are the gar- 
deners of Arizona, Delaware and Nevada? 
Would like to hear from Alaska, too. 
From one of our many rural members 
comes the following: “May I take this op- 
portunity to tell you how much I have en- 
joyed the Robins I joined early last fall? 
| have two dear babies and live ten miles 
from town, so in these times the Robins 
fill a real need.” 
A question of what is legal in sending 
exchanges has been asked. Seeds may be 
mailed without inspection but if a list of 


G isuch as new Robins are asked for, 


members or other written matter is en- 
closed, first class (letter mail) postage 


must be used. A few postmasters thought 
seed boxes might be classed as “chain let- 
ters,” but changed their minds when the 
Robins were explained. 

Before sending growing material it 
would be wise to have it inspected by the 
government official for that purpose. Any 
florist who ships plants, bulbs or cuttings 
should be able to give the required infor- 
mation about plant inspection. Some states 
have very strict quarantine laws to pro- 
tect themselves against insects and dis- 
eases. Information can also be obtained 
by writing to the State Agricultural De- 
partment. 

We are glad to be assured bya Canadian 
member that there are no mailing restric- 
tions or censorship even with the seed 
boxes circulated. 

What of the growth of the Robins? At 
present writing, February 27, these Robins 
are two years and two months old. The en- 
rollment is now 597. As might be expected, 
an occasional resignation is received, 
caused mostly by illness or defense work, 
A considerable flock of storks has been 
visiting Robin homes lately, leaving wee 
Robins as sourvenirs. A few resignations 
have resulted. 

The Rose Robin got stranded, but is now 
taking a new lease of life with an enthusi- 
astic director. No. 1 is filled and No. 2 


soon to.fly. The Orchid Robin waited a 
long time but suddenly became active. The 
new director leaves March 1 for Mexico 


and has a permit to bring back a couple 
hundred orchids, so she will have much of 
interest to tell her members. This Robin 
is full grown, but at the present rate of 
interest No, 2 will be required soon. Chemi- 
cal Gardening Robin is in charge of good 
leaders (Mr. and Mrs.). It should become 
i most interesting subject. 

Delphiniums No, 2 has four places that 
the director says he would like to see filled. 
He speaks very highly of No, 1; only the 
choicest seed is being’ used and high grade 
plants are the goal. 

The Bird Robins have become very popu- 
lar. Six are filled pone No 7 desired. Books 
f mailable size are being circulated in 
No. 1 which flies rsa coast to coast and 
Oregon to Loutsiana, stopping in nine 
tates, 

Who would like to direct a Rex Begonia 
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Robin? Two members are waiting for this 
group to grow. 

I fear the warning to “keep to the sub- 
ject” has been taken too literally in a few 
eases. I believe each Robin should be al- 
lowed to settle such a matter but always 
a happy medium is best. Courtesy cards 
are the one solution to lost Robins. Each 
member should see to it there is a supply 
of cards on hand to be used every time a 
Robin is mailed. 

A member has offered to direct a “Hy- 
bridizers’ Robin” which will not be con- 
fined to any one kind of plant. Anyone 
interested in this work will be eligible to 
this Robin. 

We are beginning to hear how much 
friends and members of families are read- 
ing the letters. One mother joined a Bird 
Robin so that her children might enjoy the 
membership with her. Another wrote, ask- 
ing if it would be possible to grant her 
boy’s wish to join a Bird Robin. He ap- 
pears to be a budding ornithologist. Of 
course, he will be welcomed as a Robinite. 


Here’s a note about Gloxinias that is 
helpful. “Gloxinias do like to be and 
should be staked. I learned from two old 
ladies, years ago, how to stake them. Those 
women made their living raising and sell- 
ing Gloxinias. They sold them by the 
thousands to commercial dealers every- 
where. They raised them from seed and 
never sold one until it had bloomed and 
they knew that it was a worthwhile plant, 
often throwing away hundreds that they 
didn’t like. I bought my original ones 
from them since they lived only about 
twenty miles away. For the needed sup- 
port they worked out a wire ‘stake’ which 
they also sold at 10c each. Every plant 
they sold was supported by one. After 
examining those on my plants, I made my 
own, perhaps not quite so true as theirs 
but they do the work. Take a piece of 
heavy wire about 2 to 24 feet long [another 
use for coat hangers—M.P.T.] and bend it 
in the middle. Grasp the two wires about 
half way up in a vise. Insert a stick at 
the bend and begin to turn, thus twisting 
the wire tight above the vise. Remove from 
the vise and measure your pot across the 
top, allowing the twisted part for the up- 
right in the center. Bend both legs of the 
wire out as far as the sides of the pot 
and then bend down to insert in the dirt. 
Now you have a thing that looks like the 
handle of a dust pan only the legs are 
longer. [Looks like a wide two-tined fork 
with a twisted handle that has a loop here 
in the top.—M.P.T.] The legs do not in- 
jure the bulbs and the center twist comes 
right over the center of the bulb. I always 
put one in as soon as I repot a bulb and it 
grows around the stake. I tie it, although 
many times the leaves will hold it without 
a tie. This way is so easily done without 
injury to the bulbs. I also use these sup- 
ports for tuberous Begonias and any house 
plant that needs staking. They last for 
years but a coat of green paint would pre- 
vent rusting at the soil line and, of course, 
greatly improve their appearance. I do 
not think the originals were patented, so 
all of you go to it and make up a batch. 

“If you give Gloxinias to your friends 
warn them not to think they are dead when 
the leaves die off. I have often had friends 
throw them out because they thought there 
was nothing left in the pot. Be patient and 
wait and keep moist. The plant will come 
again in time. I have always said that 
they are nothing for an impatient person 


‘to fool with as it takes lots of waiting and 


watching, but Gloxinias are worth it. If 
started new from leaves it takes a year 
before you get bloom.” 
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Don’t Let 
BLIGHT and MILDEW 


Sabotage Your 


VICTORY GARDEN 


“se 


MECHLUING’S 


20.0.8 PAT OFF, 


UES | 








A Copper Mildew Spray prevent- 
ing Fungus Diseases on Plants 


Protects potatoes, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, melon, squash, beets, 
spinach, carrots, parsnips, 
lettuce, and other vegetables 
subject to blight and mildew. 
Protects flowers, too. No un- 
sightly residue. 

One ounce makes two and 
one-half gals. spray. Packaged 
in convenient sizes. 

Sold by leading Garden Supply Dealers 


MECHUING BROS: CHEMICAUS 


OlViISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


12 S. 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 





























IRIS COLOR SYMPHONY No. 4 


1944 offer in this popular series 


Indian Hills, Rosy Wings, Token, Frank Adams, Miss 
California, Eros, Eleanor Blue. 


List value $2.50 for only $1.75 
Ask for free price list of 180 gorgeous modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 








LILIES FOR FALL 


All lilies do better if planted during the cool 
Fall months. Roots become established, and nicer 
blooms are the result. Plan now for finer blooms 
in 1945. Mail a card for a catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Route 2, Box 187f Everson, Washington 








Bulb Catalog Free 


Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths and other 
favorite bulbs for fall planting shown in 
natural colors in this handsome catalog. 
Write at once to be sure of getting your 
copy. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


Dept. 241 BABYLON, N. Y. 














SIMPLY DUST 


SLUG SHOT 


(FROM SIFTER-TOP CAN 
Ideal for All Flower and Victory Gardens 


Dust with fast-killing SLUG SHOT for effective 
protection against both chewing and sucking 
insects. It’s the dependable insecticide! Also 
helps protect plants against many blights, 
rusts and mildews. 

Get the easy-to-use full pound can, only 30¢ 
at hardware, seed and drug stores. 

Send for FREE ‘‘Garden Enemies’? Spraying 
and Dusting Chart. Write: 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL co. | 
6 Ferry Street e Beacon, N. Y. 















2 NEW PLANTS 


of Great Beauty | 














NEW CLOVE PINK “OLD SPICE" 


Hardy as an oak. Filled all season till 
frost with spicy, fragrant salmon-pink 
blooms. Neat, cushion-like, compact—12” 
stems. 20 or more flowers to single plant. 
/Blue Ribbon Winner, Amarillo, Texas 
Fall Flower Show, 1943. “One of the fin- 
est border plants in a decade,” says Rock- 
well, the noted horticultural writer. 


3 for $1.50 12 for " 
NEW DAPHNE "SOMERSET" 


An English creation. Received highest 
honors from Royal Horticultural Society. 
Plants covered with delightfully scented 
blush-pink, star-shaped flowers in clusters | 
6 to 8 inches long. Rich, dark-green 
foliage resembles Boxwood — remains 
green till new growth in March pushes 
off old. Bushy upright habit permits 
clipping for hedge effect. 
15-18 in. $2.00 ea. 3 for $5.75 


SEND FOR BOOK-CATALOG 


Truly the most beautifu] floral catalog ever 
published! 184 pages with more than 200 true- 
to-life color illustrations of newest and finest 
Wayside offerings. Full of detailed cultural 
information and advice. To be sure of this 
outstanding book, it is-necessary that you en- { 
close 25¢ with your request, coins or stamps, 
to cover postage and handling costs. 


Wayside Gardens | 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 





















You can’t buy a 
: new lawn mower for the 
duration, but you CAN buy a RAYFLEX 
BLADE which will increase your lawn 
mower efficiency 50% and insure a 
clean, even shear. It requires no me- 
chanical skill to apply. 


For hand mower sizes at dealers 
= MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


If dealer cannot supply you, send us 

$2.10 (10c for postage, etc.), 

check or money order only. State 

size (length) of your present 
stationary blade and make 
of mower. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
FLEX-BLADE WORKS 


Dept. F, 324 W. 70th St. 
New York 23, N.Y. 



















How to Graft Cacti 


(Continued from page 253) 


varieties. In this ease, make a diagonal 
cut on both the scion and stock, fit the 
joints together and hold in place by 
inserting two spines. Immediately after 
wrap with a rubber band or string and 
apply a splint, if necessary, to hold the 
joints firmer. 

The flat graft. When using the flat 
vraft both scion and stock should be of 
approximately the same width at the 
intended union. After selecting the two 
plants make a smooth transverse cut on 
each specimen and then place the scion 
on the severed stock, pressing the two 
flat surfaces firmly together, and finally 
applying any of the following methods 
to hold the graft in place. Two large 
sized rubber bands placed gently over 
the top of the scion and run underneath 
the flower pot will insure tightness. 
String can be used in the same manner 
but be careful that it does not mash or 
injure the graft in anyway. Heavy-tex- 
tured cacti will stand much more pres- 
sure than soft flabby kinds. To prevent 
the rubber bands or string from slipping, 
file or cut four equal grooves on the 
flower pot rim, as well as on the bottom, 
and then run the bands in the notches 
and over the plants to secure the graft in 
position.. It will be a good idea to place 
a piece of cotton or cloth over the scion 
where the binding material is apt to cut 
into the plant. There are many methods 
for holding the scion on the stock and 
only by experience will a definite method 
become suited to the individual’s taste. 

One method to hold the grafted plant 
in place is to take a piece of strong flex- 
ible wire, bend it into the shape of the 
letter “U” and then inverting it (so that 
the bent portion will come over the 
plant) anchor it into the soil. Cut sur- 
faces have a tendency to shrink or con- 


The process of cleft 
grafting is illustrated 
to the right. This 
method is particularly 
recommended for thin- 
skinned varieties, such 
as the Christmas Cac- 
tus which was used in 
this case 


CUT HERE 


c 










tract and since even prescure is of 
paramount importance while the portions 
are knitting it will be wise to hammer 
the wire prongs deeper into the soil on 
daily inspection. Another simple way 
of holding a flat graft in place is to sus- 
pend a clean flowerpot over it with a 
weight atop the inverted flowerpot to 
insure pressure. 

When all grafting operations are com- 
pleted put the plants in a warm, semi- 
shaded place, but where air circulation 
is good, so that the eut surfaces will not 
dry up too rapidly, preventing perfect 
unions. The stock should be watered, 
preferably by immersing in a pan of 
water, but never permit water overhead 
until the graft has completely healed. 
Inspect all grafts regularly to note 
whether the union has formed properly. 
Spines and other holding devices can be 
left for about a month. It is wise to 
leave the supports on a little longer 
than to withdraw them too soon. 


Selecting the right stock. Some in- 
formation in regards the choice of stocks, 
which ones are most acceptable, where to 
get them and how to manage a steady 
supply for reserve will be welcome. The 
best stocks are those of the Cereus group, 
especially those that produce sturdy, 
upright growths in relatively short time. 
Among the best is the genus Trichocereus 
with several good species. Its members 
produce stocks that are exceedingly ideal 
for flat grafts and their stems, when cut 
transversely, present a large round sur- 
face upon which various globular eacti 
“an be set with utmost ease. The genus 
Cereus also has a goodly number of 
forms suitable for flat grafting. The 
broadleaf or orchid cacti, known botani- 
eally as Epiphyllums, produce enormous 
growths on Cereus stocks. 






SPINE 
HOLDING GRAFT 
IN PLACE 





SKIN REMOVED 
FROM BOTH SIDES. 


In making a flat graft 
choose stock and scion 
of as nearly the same 
The 
must be held 
firmly in place with 


size as possible. 
scion 





string or by 
other means 


some 





oS 
Illustrations courtesy 


Missouri Botanical 
Garden 
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YOUR LAWN ev 
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NEW SUMMER BULBS 


Unusual kinds, as easy as Gladiolus, but 
different, more delightful. Euconiis, Bes- 
sera, Milla, Gloriosa, Crinum, Cooperia, 
Eucharis, Garden Amaryllis, Acidanthera, 
and the like, all in our Illustrated Catalog. 
Ask for it; Dept. Z. 


REX.D.PEARCE,Moorestown,N.J. 








\CARDEN TRACTOR & 


POWER MOWER Ideal for 


the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVEL¥ 
MFG. CO. 
Box 507 


Dunbar, W. Va. 














Ask Your Seedsmaa! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO, 


176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 








Spread FUME-OGEN lightly on 
the soil around Plants, Shrubs 
and Evergreens. It keeps DOGS 
and CATS away. In the Victory 
garden, it protects Vegetables 
from RABBITS. In the Bulb bed, 
it keeps MICE away. Also has 
many other garden and house- 


hold uses. 
Half-pound in handy shaker 50c 


can, at dealers, or write us 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


104 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y. 





Other genera frequently used for 
stocks inelude Lemaireocereus, Seleni- 


cereus, Nyetocereus, Acanthocereus, Har- 
risia and Hylocereus. The pendent cacti, 
like the rattail, peanut, pencil, mistletoe 
and crab, are usually cleft-grafted upon 
elongated stems of Hylocereus, Acantho- 
cereus, Eriocereus and _ Selenicereus. 
The Christmas and Easter Cactus pro- 
duces immense spreading umbrella-like 
heads of bright green joints and a 
blanket of bright colored blossoms when 
grafted upon Pereskia, the most primitive 
tvpe of the cactus family. The slender- 
branching Rhipsalis or Mistletoe Cactus 
hkewise seems to prefer Pereskia stems 
to any other. 

The genus Opuntia, in my estimation, 
contains but a few species satisfactory 
for use as grafting stocks. Probably 
the best is Opuntia subulata with thick, 
almost eylindrieal stems, ideal for Zygo- 


eactus, Rhipsalis, various pendulous 
types and numerous prickly pear varie- 
ties. A few thickened flat joints of 


Opuntias, especially the spineless or near 
spineless forms, are also utilized for 
grafting purposes, but not to a great 
extent. 

It will pay the individual, who expects 

to do plenty of grafting in season, to 
prepare his stocks during the winter 
months, so that the plants will be well- 
rooted and ready for use when needed. 
As a rule, most of the above mentioned 
plants may be readily grown from slips 
and if any of the species are in the pos- 
session of the cactus eollector, he or she 
should avail himself or herself of all the 
cuttings that ean be secured from such 
plants. 

One need not possess an elaborate out- 
lay of tools to practice grafting. Clean 
sharp razor blades are most useful, as 
well as a good knife, and a supply of 
rubber bands, spines and twine. 

To keep a healthy collection of good 











grafts will require some attention but 
the little extra sacrifice will repay a 
afford to those who practice this most 
fascinating hobby. Have you a eactus 
to spare? How about trying grafting? 
Ideal collection of 
50 Gieadiolus in 5 
magnificent large- 
10 COMMANDER KOEHL......Red 
10 GOLDEN DREAM..... ..-Yellow 
10 BERTY SNOW.........Lavender 
10 MAID OF ORLEANS......White 
50 for $3.30 postpcid 
DE LUXE MIXTURE = @%,,!arge-flowered | 
SPECIAL MIXTURE vavieiian 
25 for $1.; 100 for $3.75 
TIGRIDIA (Mexican Shelifiower) Mixed cotors 
Ask for illustrated special offer of Gladi- 
olus, Dahlias, Montbretia, Ismene, etc. 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 


hundredfold in the satisfaction it will 

STASSEN GLADS 
flowered sorts. 
De WE nc cssceces: ooce scum 

12 for 80c; 100 for $5.75 

of large-flowered 

12 for 85c; 25 for $1.60 

Dept. 17 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
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GARDENERS, TOO, 
ARE FIGHTERS! 


ae 


Food Fights For Freedom! That’s 
why we're going to win the 
battle against weeds and have 
bigger, better Victory Gardens 
this year! 


Cultivating can be fun with a 
Planet Jr. Wheel Hoe—here’s the 
weapon that gets the weeds fast! 
Planet Jr.’s are scarce right now, 
though, so you'd better check 
with your dealer quickly. And ask 
him for your copy of Planet Jr.’s 
novel gardening booklet “‘Grow 
What You Eat.”” Or write us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


3414 N,. 5th Street, 
Philadelphia 40, Pa, 


Planet Jr 


GARDEN TOOLS 


7-1 a vem eo) | em 


Harry O'Brien's New Book 









‘How to Dueprove 
YOUR VICTORY GARDEN" | === 


Guaranteed to make you a 








better gardener. Step-by-step 
photos show you the correct 
techniques; 1944 planting 
tables, lists of varieties and is 

cultural directions tell you all you want to know, 
Sure to be voted the war's best garden book. 
Write for free copy today. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. alin 
Dept F-2, Columbus 15, Ohio  \XiMiill// 













[15 
Bug-a-boo 


VICTORY GARDEN SPRAY 






Kills or controls 
practically all 
garden pests 







S Guaranteed by ” 
Good Housekeeping 
for 4" DEFECTIVE OF act 






IT WON'T HARM ¥OU, 
OR ANY PET, 
BUT NOT A BUG 
HAS LIKED IT YET! 
Easy to mix—easy to use—and 
so highly concentrated that 4 
ounces make 12 to 18 gallons 
of powerful spray. Yet it’s 
harmless to humans or pets. 
Won’t clog sprayer. Contains 
Rotenone. 

















Buy at leading local 
dealers, hardware, 
and department stores 


1. Your own Rich, 
U N US UA Building Fertilizer 

Waste Materials! 
For a few cents you can make hundreds of pounds, 
QUICKLY, easily, from kitchen waste, leaves, etc., with 
Bacto. Bacterial; not chemical. 
2. BactO also stretches your regular fertilizer— 
6 to 10 times farther! 3. Improves pot and bed 
soils. 4. Reduces outdoor-toilet odors; makes 
odorless humus out of the waste. 


At your dealer’s, or order B @ 







SOCONY-VACUUM 





Soil- 
from 











from Jean Maclean, 
Bridgeton, 6, Indiana. 
, al 
New IRIS 
s 
ELMOHR 
a Aa 


5 Ib. $1.65; 25 Ib. $5.29 
Seedling of Wm. Mohr. 
Colossal. 


Write for Iris Price List 


LONG'S GARDENS 


Boulder Colorado 











Color Balance of Your Garden 


(Continued from page 257) 


time, that basically yellow flower built up 
for us the warmth that we began to need 
for the fall season. Ali the late blooms 
that came along, for the most part, were 
either neutral in their effect on the color 
sense so far as temperature was con- 
cerned, or distinctly warming. Even the 
rich green of the trees independent of 
the autumn leaf coloring began to move 
the temperature up to compensate for 
cool nights and an oceasional frost. 
When we got toward the witchhazel time, 
those long, silken yellow petals did their 
share. 

Meanwhile the twig colors had changed 
for us, because they are an important 
part of this color balance theory. We 
need the warm reds and browns of fall 
twigs as much as we need the support 
given by the garden which has _ been 
plowed or spaded to expose the rich 
brown earth to the later days of bright 
sunshine, turning down the cool greens 
of summer. 

Then came the snow, and just here I 
fell into trouble with my artist friend 
because I insisted that snow was cold. 
He took me out one time and showed me 
the purple shadows I could not help see- 
ing in the snow we looked at, and these 
were warm shades compensating com- 
fortably for the richness of the sum- 
mer’s heat. 

When the big change had oceurred I 
remember how sharp was my sensation 
of disagreement with. the poetie state- 
ment that 

“The melancholy days are come, the 

saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, 
and meadows brown and sear.” 
With enlightened eyes those meadows 
never were brown and sear; they were 
warm and rich, and, what is more to a 
garden-minded person, gave promise of 
what was to come. After the rest of the 
winter, during which the snow would 
help keep us warm both underground 
and above ground, and while the twigs 
were continuously increasing their bal- 
ancing effect, we had only a few little 
floral items to accent the general situ- 
ation. In cold January the Vernal witch- 
hazel gave its truly brilliant deep red 
which one may see if he is careful 
enough, and these were followed in the 
later winter months by other witchhazels, 
so that there was strong color, bright 
color, rich color to extend the promise of 
the spring for which we were waiting. 

Now all this is quite awkwardly ex- 
pressed, but I can hope that some who 
read it will be impressed to try it out on 
and with their own experiences over one 
season. There will many inconsist- 
encies, to be sure, but I long ago sub- 
scribed to the Emersonian theory that 
“With consistency a great soul has 
simply nothing to do.” My artist friend 


be 








feared no winter day, for he could get 
warmth from what he saw on the twigs 
and the stems of trees, in themselves a 
study of rich and seasonable color. I 
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eould help along as I brought to mind 
some of the shrubs which would add 
warmth and accent, and sometimes even 
coolness, during the whole season if 
looked at from this extended point of 
view. The lilacs that I love in the spring 
months are just as bright as they ought 
to be, because they were warming me 
then through their blue which was not 
blue and their pink that is never pink. 
I was seeing the hyacinths and the tulips 
and the other bulbous plants either as 
accents or as additions to this general 


eolor balance idea, which I turn loose on 
friends, 


my FLOWER GROWER not as 





Primroses edge a little border of blue for- 
get-me-nots and golden trollius 


original at all but as worth study and 
thought. 

When I began to write this color bal- 
ance story | had in mind the illustration 
of the theory by naming the shrubs and 
plants necessary to carry through the 
season. I could undoubtedly do this, but 
the more I thought about it the more 
ashamed I became of any such discount- 
ing of the quality of comment these ran- 
dom papers in FLOWER GROWER have ob- 
tained for me through the years. I do 
have many comments, and they come 
from thoughtful people who know the 
multiplication table and all of their let- 
ters, so that it is not necessary for me to 
illustrate. [ have had in mind the testing 
of Mr. Little’s theory upon this ex- 
tremely intelligent group of garden 
friends who might wish to experiment 
for themselves over the season, at the 
end of which they can show me that | 
am wrong, if I am wrong. 

So I commend to real garden workers 
a little study of the color progress of the 
season. I am quite sure it will add to 
the enjoyment of the garden and will go 
further to prove the value of varied 
rather than positive color. This latter 
remark I add as memory tells me of a 
time when I was writing for that ex- 
tremely acute and able man Edward Bok, 
of Ladies’ Home Journal fame, and 
really listening to him. He told me t! 

I vbught to plant only in solid beds of one 
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color. I went at what we call the Peony | 


Garden at Breeze Hill, in which there are 
four major divisions and in which the 
supporting planting around and under 
the peonies was all white, all blue, all 
red, or all yellow. The result was most 
unsatisfactory, and after one season I 
forgot it completely as the variety of 
colors regained their charm. 

There was another color theory, but as 
[ think that through I conelude that it is 
really another story in connection with 
the balance I hope I may propose for 
consideration to a very acute group of 
garden loving friends. 





In the Strawberry Patch 
(Continued from page 255) 


brushed off of the strawberry foliage 
to avoid burning. 


The new bed. The newly-set patch or 
bed should likewise be kept free from 
weeds. This will necessitate going over 
the bed rather frequently with a hoe. 
‘*Keep the hoe going’’ is a good motto. 
Cultivation not only eliminates weeds 
but also provides loose mellow soil for 
the early rooting of runner plants. To 
facilitate this rooting, the plants may 
be pushed lightly into the soil and 
stones placed on them to hold them in 
place. Early rooted runners bear the 
most fruit next vear. For best results 
runner plants should be spaced about 
6 to 8 inches apart. This allows vigor- 
ous plant development and maximum 
fruit production per plant. When run- 
ner plants have filled the space in a 
wide row, any further runners are kept 
pinched off. If runners are allowed to 
erow and root unrestricted, the result- 
ing ‘‘matted row’’ is often too thick 
for vigorous development of individual 
plants. Spacing is more fussy and means 
more work than allowing natural devel- 
opment of matted rows, but it will usu- 
ally pay big dividends in berry size and 
quality and often in total yield as well. 


Watering and mulching. If watering 
is necessary, either for a fruiting-bed 
or a new planting, it is important to 
realize that thorough wetting of the soil 
to a depth of 5 to 6 inches once a week 
is much better than scanty and more 
frequent applications. The strawberry 
is naturally shallow-rooted yet requires 
an abundance of available moisture; 
henee, it sueeeeds best on soils with 
plenty of organie matter and water- 
holding capacity. Mulching, in addition 
to reducing the heaving of plants and 
consequent root injury due to alternate 
freezing and thawing of the soil during 
the winter, also helps to maintain favor- 
ible moisture conditions during the 
fruiting season. Furthermore, because 
of easier penetration, less run-off, and 
less evaporation, watering is more effi- 
cient in mulched beds. It is not too 
early to begin thinking about a source 
ot muleh for either the renovated or 
the new bed. Ordinary straw is about 
a. satisfactory as any material. 
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Home Oven t last! A simple, scientific 


method of food conservation 

right in the home ... a com- 
Dehydrator pact oven dehydrator for use 

in gas, electric, oil or coal 
ovens! The Monroe Oven De- 
hydrator conserves fruits and 
vegetables for the coming 
winter. Used in open oven at 
low heat—has 3 drying trays, 
fits majority of ovens (11/2" 
high x 144%" wide x 17/2" 
long). Complete instructions 
for preparing foods. Made of 
hardwood, easy to assemble. 


$5.95 


(Shipping weight 6'/2 Ibs.) 
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145 EAST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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Don't burn your leaves!— 


Leaves, like other garden wastes, are rich in plant food—if properly treated. The leaves 
of a single tree will produce several hundred pounds of rich fertilizer, provided they are 
mixed with ADCO and kept moist for a few weeks. Don’t use lime—it is disastrous—but 
treat them only with ADCO. 


Field and garden wastes—grass, cuttings, leaves, etc.—contain everything needed by 
growing things, but they cannot be used in their “raw” state. Mixed with a small propor- 
tion of that clean, inoffensive powder, ADCO, they are speedily converted into rich organic 
plant food. It’s easy—anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for a 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing 
about $2.00, makes half a ton of splendid fertilizer. 


If you don’t already know about ADCO, let us send you our free booklet, “The Life of the 
Soil,”” which tells how ADCO works and why. ADCO is sold by most dealers in garden 
supplies or we ship direct. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. F, CARLISLE, PA. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADCO 

















FINER PANSIES 


Three choice varieties: bril- lows, maroons, purples, many 
liant Giant Swiss in yellow, ruffled, 4 in. flowers, mixed 
orange, henna, flame, pink, colors only: Clarke Elend, 
rose, carmine, fuchsia, blue, balanced mixture of these 
314 in. blooms, mixed colors two superb strains. Your se- 
only: Hybrids in exquisite lection, pkt 600 seeds $1.00, 
pastels, striking bronze tones, trial pkt 50c, including plant- 
unbelievably beautiful  yel- ing guide. 


Free Pansy and Primrose catalogue on request 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Ore. 


Selected Primula seed, either Auricula or Candelabra, pkt 5U¢ 














WANT LUSH, RICH 
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REDWOOD BARK MULCH 


@ REVIVES TIRED SOIL! 
@ REDUCES CARE AND LABOR! 
@ WORKS MIRACLES with all kinds 
of planting! 
Tested and Approved! 


Every foot of your planted ground 
will produce far beyond expecta- 
tion if you apply, according to 
simple directions, this amazing 
new soil insulator — SANI-SOIL. 
Convenient to use! Either as a 
mulch or as a conditioner to keep 














soil moist, loose and friable. 


ASK FOR San Sok 


AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER 













CRAB APPLES 
AMERICA 


An 81 page booklet giving de- 
tailed descriptive information 
concerning each of the 260 crab 
apples available from nurseries 
today, lists of the best for every 
purpose, and sources where each 
may be purchased. 


Only a limited number 
available. Obtain your 
copy now. 


Price $1.00, post paid 


Published by the 
American Association of 
Botanical Gardens and 
Arboretums 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASSACHUSETTS 





is particularly important that vege- 
tables be either prepared for freezing 
immediately after they are harvested or 
held under refrigeration until such 
time as they can be prepared for freez- 
ing. Once harvested, vegetables rapidly 
lose their tender texture and fine flavor 
unless refrigerated. Besides, at room 
temperature in hot weather, vitamin C 
and carotene (vitamin A) losses are 
ereat. In twenty-four hours, some vege- 
tables will lose nearly all of these 
nutrients unless they are refrigerated. 
The temperature of the vegetable di- 
rectly affects loss of vitamin C and 
carotene in the following manner: the 
higher the temperature, the greater the 
loss of these vitamins; as the tempera- 
ture decreases, there is a marked de- 
crease in this loss, until at zero F. the 
rate of loss is very slow. 

Because the temperature of the vege- 
table affects the rate of loss of vitamin 
and flavor, it is highly desirable to use 
running cold water, or water contain- 
ing ice in washing the produce. Wash 
it elean of all dirt and foreign mat- 
ter. Sort out the bruised or imperfect 
produce and select only those vege- 
tables which are firm and not over-ripe. 
Then trim the vegetable for table use 
if it needs paring, slicing, et cetera. 

It is necessary to prepare the vege- 
table for table use because at no time 
after the vegetable is frozen until it 
appears on your table cooked, is there 
an opportunity to pare or slice the vege- 
table, for the frozen pack goes directly 
into the cooking utensil to be cooked. 


Precook for the proper period. Be- 
sides precooking, this step is referred 
to as blanching, steaming, or scalding. 
As pointed out at the beginning of this 
article, this is the most necessary step 
in the entire procedure in order to de- 
stroy the enzymes in the vegetable so 
that the flavor, color, and texture may 
be preserved. 

There are two methods of precooking 
vegetables for freezing: the boiling 
water method, and the steaming method. 

For the boiling water method, the 
kettle must be large enough to hold 
at least one gallon of water per pound 
of produce; more water is desirable for 
bulky vegetables such as greens. Place 
vegetables in long-handled colander or 
wire basket ; immerse product into rap- 
idly boiling water; begin counting the 
precooking time from the time when 
the water again comes to a full rolling 
boil; precook for the required period 
of time (precooking tiime given in ac- 
companying chart for all vegetables). 
During the precooking period, agitate 
the vegetable by moving the basket or 
eolander up and down in the boiling 
water. This is important so that all 
surfaces of all the vegetables are heated 
uniformly. Make certain, too, that the 
water comes to a full rolling boil and 
is at least 210° F. before the vegetable 
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How to Prepare Vegetables for Freezing 


(Continued from page 261) 





is immersed and before you start count- 
ing the precooking time. 

It is advisable not to precook more 
than two pounds of vegetables such as 
peas, beans, beets, asparagus and broce- 
coli, and no more than one pound of 
leafy vegetables such as spinach and 
beet greens at one time. 

When steaming vegetables for freez- 
ing, use a very large kettle of 6 to 12 
quart capacity which has a tight fit- 
ting cover and can be fitted with a wire 
rack and basket. One and one-half to 2 
quarts of water are poured into the bot- 
tom of the kettle and brought to a full 
rolling boil. Then the produce is placed 
in the wire basket on the rack in the 
kettle and the vegetable is precooked 
by live steam instead of being com- 
pletely immersed in the boiling water. 
Cover the kettle tightly, and count the 
precooxing time only from the time 
the water in the bottom of the kettle 
boils rapidly producing much steam. 

Some vegetables produce a_ better 
frozen product if boiled; others are 
better if precooked by steaming. In 
the accompanying chart, the preferred 
method of precooking is indicated. 

The accurate timing of the precook- 
ing period is of importance because if 
insufficient precooking treatment is 
given, the produce will not have the de- 
sired keeping qualities nor will the 
flavor and color be well preserved. 


Chill immediately to 50° F. At the 
end of the precooking period, remove 
the vegetable from the steamer or boil- 
ing water and immediately plunge it 
into running cold water or water con- 
taining ice so that the temperature of 
the vegetable can be brought down to 
50° F. as quickly as possible. This is 
important for the same reasons that 
produce should be held under refriger- 
ation if it cannot be prepared for 
freezing immediately after harvest. 
The temperature of the vegetable af- 
fects the rate of loss of vitamin content 
and in order to check the vitamin loss 
as quickly as possible, cold running 
water or water containing ice is used 
to chill the vegetable. Further, unless 
the vegetables are cooled before being 
packaged, they freeze so slowly that 
they may spoil because of the action of 
micro-organisms and putrefy before 
they begin to freeze. 

Allow plenty of time for cooling; it 
takes at least as long to cool the vege- 
table as it does to precook it. 


Drain, package and label immedi- 
ately. When the vegetable is_ thor- 
oughly chilled, remove it from the cold 
water and pour or place the vegetable 
in proper packages without delay. 
Moisture-vapor-proof packages should 
be used to prevent desiccation during 
storage. 

There are several types of cartons 


(Continued on next page) 
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vell suited for packaging vegetables. 
One of these has a moisture-proot bag 
r liner which fits inside a_ heavily 
vaxed rectangular carton. Then there 
ire also tub-shaped cartons, cylindri- 
al and cubical ones, all of which are 
atistactory. 

Some types of cartons and all of the 
sag liners require ‘‘heat-sealing’’ to 
nake them air-tight. This can easily 
e done with the tip of an electric iron 
r a curling iron. Just press the tip of 
he hot iron over the over-lapping 
heets or boards, thus softening the 
composition on the surface and causing 
the sheets or boards to adhere to each 
other. Cartons which have the ‘‘ press- 
type of lids (similar to ice cream 
cartons) do not require heat sealing. 

Should anyone have difficulty obtain- 
ing packaging material I will be glad 
to supply you with a list of companies 
supplying suitable material for pack- 
aging foods for freezing. Just write to 
me, ¢/o the FLOWER GROWER. 

Cartons should be completely filled 
with the vegetable. On the other hand, 
fruits packed in syrup and semi-liquid 
products such as sliced strawberries 
expand when frozen, therefore 10 per- 
cent head space should be left to pre- 
vent the package from bursting. 

For easy identification of packages 
alter produce is frozen, mark each ear- 
ton indicating contents and date packed. 
This ean be done with a sharp No. 1 
lead pencil, a soft crayon, or a glass- 
marking pencil (procurable at most va- 
riety stores). The glass-marking pencil 
has been found to be most satisfactory 
for labeling heavily waxed cartons. 


” 
1 


Place in freezer immediately. As 
soon as packaging is complete, place the 
vegetable in the freezer. This may not 
be possible if you are renting a com- 
partment in a locker plant, so place the 
packages immediately in the refrigera- 
tor and then transfer them to the freez- 
ing plant as soon as all of the packages 
are ready. Do not allow the product to 
cet warm during transfer. 

If vegetables are to be frozen in a 
small freezer or a converted ice cream 
holding cabinet, it is important that no 
more than 10 or 15 pounds of produce 
are frozen at one time, for if the prod- 
uct is not frozen within 18 to 20 hours, 
the product may spoil before it freezes, 
and, even if it doesn’t spoil, it will be 
so slowly frozen as to be of poor 
quality. 

More rapid freezing is obtained if 
some method of air circulation such as 
a fan is employed in the freezer. Place 
the packaged produce before a fan or 
on or up against the refrigerator plates. 
Allow ample space for air circulation 
around the packages while they are be- 
ing frozen. 


Proper holding (storage) of produce. 
A low, constant temperature at zero F. 
or below is required for the storage of 
frozen foods until they are used. The 
temperature should not fluctuate widely 
irom the zero F. or below temperature 
or the produce will deteriorate, Under 
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a low, constant temperature vegetables 
will remain in excellent condition for 
a year, but it is not advisable to attempt 
to keep most of them longer than this 
period. Cut corn and lima beans retain 
flavor better than green vegetables and 
may be kept two years or even longer 
at zero F. 

Should the electrical power in the 
home holding cabinet be disrupted, 
keep the storage compartment closed, 
and in case of prolonged power failure 
(24 hours or longer) and the products 
begin to thaw, either cook and can the 
produce or transfer it to a commercial 
locker plant. Dry ice, if it is available, 
will maintain a low temperature dur- 
ing interruption of electrical power; 
simply place a quantity of it in each 
compartment. 

Speed and low temperature are the 
two factors influencing the success of 
your frozen product. As can readily be 
seen by the above outline of procedure, 
speed from harvest to freezer, speed in 
precooking and chilling, and speed in 
freezing the packaged product are all 
important. Except during precooking, 
keep the vegetables cool at all times; 
maintain a low, constant temperature 
during storage of the frozen product. 
These factors together with the com- 
plete destruction of the enzymes in the 
precooking treatment assure you of a 
frozen product that has the appearance, 
color, taste, texture, and substantially 
the same nutritive value as the fresh 
vegetable when cooked. 


Recommended procedure for cooking. 
If the package of vegetables has just 
been removed from the freezer, let it 
stand at room temperature for a half 
hour or longer until the vegetable be- 
gins to thaw. Then empty the carton 
directly into one-quarter to one-half cup 
of boiling water (greens such as spinach 
need no liquid for cooking as there is 
sufficient moisture in the frozen vege- 
table in which they will cook). When 
vegetables are steaming vigorously, 
break up the pack with a fork to hasten 
and complete thawing. Then, when the 
vegetable starts steaming vigorously 
again, count cooking time and cook only 
until tender. Follow this procedure in 
cooking all vegetables with the excep- 
tion of corn on the cob which should be 
completely thawed before being cooked. 
It is not necessary to cook frozen vege- 
tables as long as fresh vegetables be- 
cause of the precooking in the prepara- 
tion of vegetables for freezing. 









when you combine Ageratum and Orange 
Flare Cosmos. The rich orange of the 
Cosmos forms a striking background for 
the lavender-blue of the Ageratum. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Speciolists for 68 Yeors 
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CAN'T HARM 


Plae HOTKAPS — patented 


paper hothouses — over seeds or 
plants. Complete protection from 
destructive FROSTS, STORMS 
AND INSECTS. Ripen crops 3 
weeks earlier; increase yield 18% to 
51%. Maintain perfect mulch. 
Millions used by successful market 
growers every season. Easy to set. 
Victory Garden package, 25 HOT- 
CAPS for 50c. 100 for $1.95. 
250 for $3.50. Setter free. 





Revolutionary 
Hand Sprayer 


New HARCO is only professional- 
type sprayer priced so low. Long exten- 
sion rod quickly sends insecticides to 
tall shrubs, small plants, hard to reach 
places. Easy to use. Sprays up, down, 
sideways without adjustment. Attrac- 
tive, colorful. Only $2.35 complete. 


AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 


GETING 


Germaco Mfg. Division 
747 TERMINAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 


Black Spor” 


PLUCK LOVEL IED 


ROSES 








Invisible 
on Foliage 






This scientific, preventive 
spray protects Rose Plants 
against Black Spot, Mildew 
and other Fungus Diseases. 
It also stimulates vigorous 
leaf development. Result— 
healthy plants that produce 
big, beautiful blooms. 
Equally effective on Delphiniums, 
Sweet Peas, Chrysanthemums an@ 
many other Flowering and Vege- 
table Plants. Use it in the Flower 
Garden and in the Victory Garden, 
wherever foliage needs protection 
from Fungus Diseases. 


Pint bottle makes 
30 quarts of spray 
On sale in small and large 


packages at garden supply 
and hardware stores, 


Write for literature telling 
how to have finer flowers 
and better vegetables. 


ROSE MFG. CO 
104 Ogen Bidg. 
Beacon, N. Y. 





















$100 SPECIALS 


SEE THE FOLLOWING ISSUES 
OF 
FLOWER GROWER 


January Page 36 
February Page 94 
March Page 169 
April Page 232 


For Outstanding Values in 


$1.00 Specials 


For your Flower and 
Vegetable Garden 


In ordering be sure to add 10c for every 
$1.00 purchase to cover packing and 
postage. Orders of $5.00 and over 
postpaid, 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


ees DEPT. F, HAMMONTON, Ne Jeger 
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@2—— for Victory Gardens 





Spray every 10 days or 2 
weeks during the insect sea- 
son with 3 teaspoonfuls D-X 
Rotenone (or D-X Pyrethrum) 


per gallon of water. Stops 
insects before they become 
serious. For sale by dealers 





everywhere, or write us. 
“Spraying the Home Garden’’ 
free on request. 

B. G. PRATT CO. 
166 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 


VIOLETS 


Fragrant, purple velvet, hardy and 
prolific. 3 for $1.20 postpaid in U. S. 

OR—1 each Red, White, Blue and 
Purple for $1.00. 5 








EXQUISITE 
GIANT ELK 


Also catalog of 35 
varieties and Violet culture. 


{ PAWLA'S VIOLET FARM 
Route 2, Box 477, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
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GRUB-IZER 


GRUB PROOFING AND FERTILIZER 
COMPOUND for LAWNS 


Burnett's Grub-Izer consists of a uniform 
blending of effective poisons and selected 
organic fertilizers so compounded to pro- 
vide control for larvae of Japanese, Asiatic 
and certain other native beetles, and at the 
same time furnish nourishment to the 
treated areas. Its use also retards germina- 
tion of Crab Grass and eliminates worms 
in lawns. 





Grub Proof and Fertilize Your Lawn in one 
Labor-Saving Operation—Start this Spring 


100 Ibs. (treats 2500 sq. ft.) $8.50 
1944 Seed Annual featuring Lawn Seed, 


Flower and Vegetable Seed, Bulbs and 
garden supplies—free on request. 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 


Famous for Lawn seed Since 1905 
92 Chambers St. (Barclay 7-6138) N. Y. 7, 



















Author of “Hardy Californians,” “California Shrubs, 


ELLOWING grasses in empty 
iT lots and neglected parkings indi- 
cate that spring has passed and 
the summer garden should be on the -first 
leg of its journey. May is one of the 
months when we must be particularly 
aware of the dangerous pests which lurk 
in the soil and on plants. The best pos- 
sible protective measure is a healthy, 
quickly growing plant. A laggard, a 
stunted specimen, an uncomfortable one, 
is a direct invitation to disaster. Do 
away with these unprofitable ones for 
after they fall victim to the depredator 
their healthy neighbors are in danger. 
May is an industrious month for wire 
worms. Half of a potato or a earrot ean 
be used as bait. Sink these where the 
worms are thickest, mark the place and 
every day inspect the bait, destroying 
the accumulated worms and putting the 
bait back for another catch. Some gar- 
deners find poisoned bait more effective. 
It is a good thing to know which are host 
plants for pests. Artichokes, pitto- 
sporums and oleanders are harborers of 
fungi and seales and white fly is particu- 
larly fond of pelargonium, sollya 
(Australian Bluebell) and abutilon. 

Do not place too much confidence in 
the term “blight proof” when applied to 
tomatoes. Tomatoes fall heir to many 
curses including several kinds of blight, 
and the plants your seedsman sells you 
may be proof against one blight or wilt, 
but go down under another. 

Probably the nastiest of our Pacific 
Coast pests are the nematodes, wretches 
which are particularly active in summer 
time. These are microscopic worms 
which enter the root tissue, hide them- 
selves there in tiny swellings and are 
hard to eradicate. No positive cure has 
yet been found. Starving the little 
horrors out by keeping the land un- 
watered and clear of all vegetation for a 
year or two helps, and there are a few 
unsusceptible crops. Clover, beans and 
grains are comparatively resistant but 
the wee worms gravitate toward toma- 
toes, carrots, squash, cucumbers, melons 
and mustard, and in the flower garden 
are partial to all malvas. 

It may be that lack of labor is an ill 
wind that will bring us more harmonious 
gardens, by convincing us at last that 
monotonous rows of snapdragons, zin- 
nias and other annuals which come under 
the head of “bedding plants” belong in 
the vegetable garden. They are more 
-asily managed there and leave the flower 
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garden free to be what every garden 
should be, a tranquil place where diversi 
fied foliage and bloom blend in a natural, 
harmonious manner. Perhaps now that 
we do not have manpower enough to be 
constantly disarranging our plots and 
filling them with rows of transplanted 
annuals, the self-sows, those volunteer 
ing saviours of the neglected garden, will 
have a chance to prove their usefulness. 
They appear in unexpected spots, creat- 


ing satisfying pictures which never 
would have oceurred to the gardener. 


Few of us need to be told that seeds 
are not what they were in prewar days 
and this should spur us to the pitch of 
learning how to secure the best home 
grown seed. Hybridization in the flower 
garden often brings interesting results. 
Columbine seed, in true colors, is espe- 
cially hard to come by these days. Be- 
fore you forget which columbines bore 
your favorite shades, mark the plants for 
seed. This may not come true but there 
is every chance that you will get beauti- 
ful crosses, especially from the wine-red 
shades. 

Since the price of cut flowers is sky 
high, plan for plenty of bloom for the 
house. Seed of annual larkspurs (in 
mixture or in separate colors) broadeast 


pays fat dividends. So do godetias, 
and, if you live not too far from the 
coast, nothing in the way of a eut flower 


ean beat California’s Sea Dahlia, Coreop- 
sis maritima. Don’t forget to keep on 
tucking in a few gladiolus corms at a 


time. When you pick your Matilija 
Poppy, now at its glorious best, select 
newly opened flowers on plenty of 


stem and slit the stalk a little way up. 
And all of this leaves me little room 
for the chores of specified sections. 


Southern California. If you want 
superlatively good cut flower sow as soon 
as the weather is really warm, seed of 
the Mexican Poppy, Hunnemannia fu- 
mariefolia. Like some of California’s 
beautiful native buckwheats (eriogo- 
nums which adorn the gardens of this 
state) the Mexican Poppy is difficult to 
grow in containers but perpetuates itsel! 
when once established in the garden 
Because gardeners persist in starting 
these and other native plants in pots or 
cans, species plants are said to be hard 
to grow. In reality, if allowed to go 
their own happy-go-lucky way they are 
exceedingly easy garden plants. 

Make a point, this month, of getting 
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brids are carried and pick out the plants 
while they are in bloom. Among them 
are some very exciting colors and you 
will love the ones in strawberry and rasp- 
berry pink with the green and purple 
peacock feathered effect at the base of 
the petals. 

To my mind Aunt Mary’s sweet corn 
is the best to date, but procure seed at 
onee for it is scaree. The plants are 
healthy, the ears large and the flavor 
perfect. 

California fog belt. Now is the time 
to put the pine needle mulch on rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas. If your azaleas 
ire becoming disproportionately tall and 
slight, you ean help them to regain 
pread by cutting the leggy erect stems 
back to the forked branches occuring at 
the normal level of the bush. 

The San Francisco Bay area should 
elect early varieties of tomatoes. Victor 
has a good flavor and Pearson fruits 
soon after. For small round tomatoes 
vet Sunrise and Michigan State Forcing. 
if you attempt muskmelon where there 
is any fog, grow Hale’s Best. 

Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
Seatter well rotted manure over phloxes 
and other perennials with large appetites 
and recollect that lawn clippings are 
invaluable for helping to carry spring 
moisture over into summer. If you have 
not already taken your chrysanthemum 
cuttings do so now; if you have, repot 
the little plants to encourage strong root 
growth. In ease you have chrysanthe- 
mums in the ground, eut them back to 
6 inches to induce dense spreading 
crowth. 

Prune forsythias, spireas and weigelas. 
Get sweet potatoes and yams in without 
delay. Yellow Jersey is a good sweet 
potato for the Big Valley but many 
home gardeners are now growing only 
yams, claiming that these huge roots are 
more rewarding. 

When planning further work in the 
vegetable garden arrange for plenty of 
canning and dehydrating material for 
winter gardens in this region produce 
limited varieties of vegetables. 

Pacific Northwest. May is an active 
month for the Northwest gardener. If 
you must prune your slow growing 
mugho pine, do it now while the new 
srowth is soft, cutting these light green 
shoots back to about one inch. Buy your 
tuberous begonias this month and plant 
when warm. Give the hollies some leaf 
mold, cottonseed meal or tankage and 
mulch them well; they would be helped 
by a cover crop of clover to be turned in 
later. Keep the trees healthy and there 
will be little cause to spray. Take viola, 
pansy and primula notes for autumn 
planting. 

In the cooler area all vegetables but 
the hot weather crops should go in: Brus- 

els sprouts, cabbage, kale, cauliflower 
and eelery plants, ‘and seeds of beets, 
chicory, eress, kohl-rabi, earrots, lettuce, 
mustard, radish, chard and turnip. May 
is the last month for sowing peas, 

spinach, parsnip and salsify seed and 
the sooner these go in the better. 
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The book that will help you make your 1944 Victory 
Garden better than ever .. . 


America’s Garden Book 


By Louise and James Bush-Brown 




















The chapters on vegetable 
gardening are alone worth 
the price of the book. 
They are comprehensive, 
accurate, easy to under-¢ 
stand and follow. And they 
are only one part of this 
big, authoritative, fully 
illustrated “indispensable 
one-volume library of 
gardening knowledge”. 
1222 pages, washable bind- 
ing. $3.50 


at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 











Get it now—order early for Fall hédien, 
avoid disappointment. There's a very 
limited supply this year. 


AVAILABLE NOW—on prompt order 


3 DAINTY MINIATURES $9. 10 


Catalog Value, $2.50 POSTPAID 
mi ¥%PIXIE. World's tiniest white rose. 75¢ each. 
Compare J PIXIE — ¥% MIDGET. Smallest, fully double, rose-red. $1! each. 
——. rah py %TOM THUMB. Crimson. Buds smaller than a grain 
hybrid tea, at left. of corn. 75c¢ each. ALL THREE, $72.10. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 404, Pa. 








| ove ly 


‘SNOWSPRITE” 


Miniature Semi=Cactus 


Dahlia 


These artistically shaped flowers of glistening snow 
white stand erect on perfect stems. One of the best 
miniatures grown. Its bushy plants are 3 feet tall 
with blooms of fine consistent form measuring ‘ y re TD» 
314” by 2”. Exactly like the large dahlias but SNOWSPRITE” 
smaller and easier to handle both in the garden 

and for cutting. 





50c each 
Other Varieties of Miniae ANDRIES ORANGE..Delicate peach center, orange tips, 50c ea. 
ture Semi-Cactus Dahblias LITTLE LOUIS ........-.-. Soft, delicate pink, 25c ea. 
BISHOP OF LLANDAFF........... Bright scarlet, 50c ea. 


Hiowerfield 


[ee 25 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island,N. Y. 














NELIS TULIPS 


Rare and Truc to Name 


good Tulips will be more 
thing you may be sure: 
1 their famous 


= year the scarcity of 
acute but of yne 


W continue to uphol 













Reis 1 for being the most distinctive. A new, 
comple lor catalog may be had for the writing— 
probably the most oo: Pm 
prekensi Tulips listing 
publist The Editior 
is lim 1 » you mt 
a juickl arly o 
dering ot bulb i ar- 
ticularly recomme nded. 

NELIS TULIPS 

from 
TULIP TOWN 











Y _ : | bf 
N ELIS TRUE TO NAME TU LIPS 
WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG 
NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 
1007 Lakewood Blvd. Holland, Michigan 


100 DARWIN 
V7 









TULIPS'3"2 


GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of Shades 
and Colors, including Red, White, Pink, 
Lavender and Yellow. A choice Selection. 
Guaranteed to Bloom Next Spring. 
Order Now—a postal card will do. 
Bulbs will be sent parcel post, C.O.D 
at the right time for fall plz inting. 
Bunerss SEED & PLANT CO. 
29 T. D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 













Tricker’s 
Colorful 






f 
New Catalog Now Ready 


America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profuse- 
ly illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all 
about Tricker's large, 
to bloom. 


healthy plants. Guaranteed 
Surprisingly low prices. Write for 
FREE copy today! (Canada 1éc) 


mTRICKER ine. 


05) FOR THe WATER GARDEN 
115 Brookside Ave. 23 Rainbow T., 
*Madule River, N.J. or" ea eahow Terrace 


IRIS NICHE 
COLLECTION 


Here are three outstand- 
ing Milliken irises which 
will form a bright spot 
in your garden. Get 
them now at this special 
collection price: 

CHINA BOY—Rich rosy bronze 


BLUE CRYSTAL—A beautiful, very pale blue 
CHINA MAID—The glorious large pink blend 


A $3.00 value for $2.00. Postpaid 
Three collections (9 plants) $5.00 


1944 color folder free. 


MILLIKEN GARDENS 


352 W. COLORADO 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 




















May in 
Southern Gardens 


By Juuia Lester DILLON 


UMMER bulbs must be planted this 
month. Gladiolus, montbretias, 
tuberoses, cannas and the climbing 

lily Gloriosa rothsehildiana are ealled for 
now. The primulinus hybrids of gladi- 
olus are eminently well suited for land- 
scape effects and since they do not have 
to be lifted each season they appeal to 
the average gardener, especially since 
the labor question is so important. 


Gardeners and cooks are simply not 
available any more. Therefore, sim- 
plicity is called for in planning and 
planting all the time. Mulching is one 
of the greatest aids to good growth and 
Muleh the nadruradia: roses, camel- 


care. 
lias and always the azaleas. Pine 
needles make a fine mulch which is usu- 
ally easily secured everywhere in the 
South. Spread them over the plantings 
now, especially where there are new 


shrubs and trees to be eared for. 


Boxwoods and camellias which were 
set out last winter and early spring will 
need to be shaded from the hot suns of 
summer. Get ready for this now. Many 
use a frame of laths or strips of wood 
and drape Spanish moss on top to pro- 
tect the plants from the sun. This is 
feasible in small gardens but where 
the plants are large and heavy it is best 


to use a lath frame on the side that 
faces west. Be sure the slats are far 
enough apart to give adequate air. For 


this reason burlap coverings are not 
good. 


Zinnias, marigolds, tithonias, cosmos 
with ageratum are to be planted at 
once. Broadeast the seeds in the beds 
where they are to flower and thin out as 
they crowd. Be-sure to use some of the 
newer types of both zinnias and mari- 
eolds for they are striking and differ- 
ent and make fine displays. 


Summer phlox is always good and 
the new varieties are especially fine. 
Augusta, Columbia, Atlanta and Fi- 
ancee and some of the older ones can 
be counted on for masses of beauty 
for many long hot weeks. Lift and 
make new groupings if they have been 
planted four years. 


Shasta daisies are among the best of 
summer flowers. They not only make 
fine garden groups but furnish flowers 
for cutting and this eutting extends the 


season of bloom. The white of these 
with daylilies in gold and the other 
newer tones give strength as well as 
radianee to the borders. Use them 
freely. 

Gaillardias are strong and hearty 
and the yellows and reds are worth 
while. They grow in either sun or 


shade and if used discriminately the 
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FALL PLANTING 


Our 1944 CATALOG 
contains one of the most 
complete collections of 


TULIPS 
DAFFODILS 


and Other Bulbs for 


Spring Gardens 


Oregon-grown, top-size bulbs 
fresh from our farms will pro- 
duce perfect spring flowers. 


Send for your copy today 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR! 


BOX 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 
BLUE STAR FLOWER 


(Triteleia Violacaea) 

Ideal rock garden or low border flower; one inch 
light blue flowers growing about 5 inches tall; 
wonderful keeper in garden; good multiplier; 
each bulb soon making a nice clump. Blooms 
with the daffodils; hardy. 

16 bulbs for $1.00, postpaid 

pe me now for illustrated catalog of choice 

ps, hyacinths, daffodils, crocus, etc. 

FLORAVISTA Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 


KILL ~ a 


Dy Loja 


MOLOGEN kills moles underground. 

















No mes- 
sy disposal job. Odorless. Harmless to soil or 
grass, birds or pets. May be safely used in 


bulb or flower beds. 
for average lawn or 
at garden supply and 
write us, 


Half-pound can, enough 
garden, 50c. On sale 
hardware stores, or 


ROSE MFG. CO., 
104 Ogen Bldg. Beacon, N. Y. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


cvelirgens 
OREGON “GROWN 


OLE. 


Write fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 






























Use Ariens 
Tiller. In ONE opera- 
tion prepare a com- 
pletely pulverized tevel 
seed bed—no plow sole 
—no hard chunks —op- 
erates easily in small 
space—3 models. Write 


ARIENS CQO. 


BRILLION, WISCONSIN 


PROTECT YOUR VICTORY PLANTING 


keep dogs aways from your 
evergreens, garden plants, 
trees, shrubs. Also cats, 
mice, moles and rabbits. 
a and economical to use. 

irmless to Ilumans or ani- 
mals, Non-poisonous, non- “DOGZOFF” 
inflammable. Just try it and Copyright 1933 
convince yourself. 


Protect your Plants! Order Now! 
3 oz. 60c Pint (can) $2.50 Qt. (can) $4.00 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from 


BONLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, INC. 
TIPP City, OH 
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Your Garden 


The wide color range and graceful habit 
of Clematis make it decorative on trel 
lises, arbors, pergolas and fences. Ideal 
as a cut flower, too. Order plants today 
and enjoy their beauty in your own 
garden. 
TRI-COLOR COLLECTION 
Jackmani. Violet-purple. 
Henryi. Large white flowers. 
me. Baron-Veillard. Lilac-rose. 


3 Plants (1 of each) for $2.50 


(Ppd. east of Miss.) 


Our Clematis Booklet 


listing and illustrating the newer and better 
varieties will be sent free on request. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 
Box F, Fairport, N. Y. 


CHOICE i 
ASSORTED a 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


7 strong, selected Texas Cactus plants 
(not seeds) sent postpaid for just $1.00! 
ideal for rock gardens, borders, or pot 
culture. Great novelty. Send $1.00 today! 
Naughton Farms, Inc., Dept. 23-F, Waxahachie, Texas 
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| Dorothy Biddle 


will be lecturing in Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and nearby states in September. 


Onstrations on subjects of universal 
interest to women: decorating the 
home with flowers; decorating with 
— and vegetables; adventures in 
table 


Always enthusiastically 
Rates reasonable. 


Simple, practical, inspirational dem- 


setting; etc. 


appreciated. 
Send now for folder. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 
| 123 Great Oak Pleasantville, N. Y. 

























Grow Pansy Plants from 
PITZONKA’S 
PRIZE MIXTURE 


flower and vegetable 
with Pitzonka’s Pansies. 
1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 
1/16 oz. $2 
FREE: Pansy Booklet No. 154 
' 
PITZONKAS /onsy farm 


BRISTOL: PENNA. 


UNUSUAL VEGETABLES 


Tampala—the new “greens” 
Lettuce—Great Lakes, Oak Leaf, & Bibb 
Rhubarb Chard, Cubit Cucumber, 
Water Cress 
Finest Strain—Pkts. 15c, 4 for 50c 


FREE—Reference Garden Book 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Dept. F Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 


Edge beds 














YOU WON’T FORGET! 


Prove it for yourself by grouping Melody Marigolds and 
Firmament Forget-Me-Nots—a combination of pure golden 
range and lovely bright blue. They'll be the beauty spot of 
your garden. 


bt Stores E. 





MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Specialists for 68 Yeors 








tones can be blended with other sum- 


mer blooming plants. 


Perennials and bulbs will give all the 
flowers needed and if the care of the 
annuals is beyond you, do not despair 
for the garden will be gay and the bor- 
ders bright and attractive even though 
not a seed is sown. 


Seeds for Victory Gardens must be 
put in now. Tomato plants set out, eu- 
cumbers and egg plants, pole and bush 
snap beans, squash and a replanting of 
lettuce at this time needed. The 
County Agents will furnish all infor- 
mation needed. Call on them for help 
and advice. 


is 


Azaleas are often attacked by red 
spiders and mites at this season. Give 
them a bath of nicotine sulphate, one or 
two teaspoonstul to a gallon of water 
to which soap flakes have been added. 
Be sure to spray the undersides of the 
leaves. If the trouble continues, repeat 
the spraying in three weeks, but usually 
once is enough now, and then again in 
September. 


Narcissus bulbs are ripening and 
many of them are ready to lift. If the 
clumps are crowded and the blooms 
have grown small, litt and replant as 
soon as the foliage is yellow and easily 
pulled off. New root growth begins 
early in the fall and then it is too late 
to lift them and very hard to locate 
them without injuring them in the dig- 
ging. Get this work done promptly. 
Use the bulbs in groups rather than in 
long lines. 


Violets have been very charming this 
spring and to be sure of another good 
season, divide and replant as soon as 
the bloom over. They deteriorate 
quickly unless separated almost every 
year. Do not plant them near azaleas 
because violets are hosts to red spiders. 


is 


Swan Lake Iris Gardens at Sumter, 
South Carolina, are always abloom in 
late May. The rhythms of color are 
unbelievably rich and beautiful and al- 
though there are only loeal visitors for 
the duration, Mr. Bland keeps on work- 
ing and loving them into glory. After 
the war is over, across the highway 
from Swan Lake there will be a new 
Munipical Iris. Garden on which Mr. 
Bland has been working for several 
years. So that instead of having one 
garden of 55 acres there will be another 
one which totals 55 also. These Iris 
kaempferi grow luxuriantly and _ in- 
crease year by year. 





Grow Beautiful ROSES 


THE COMBINED 
INSECTICIDE-FUNGICIDE 


fctyw 

KIX has given satisfactory service for years to ex- 
acting Rose growers. It’s a complete and conven- 
lent treatment for Roses, Shrubs and Garden Plants 
in ONE easy-to-apply spray. Half Pint, enough for 30 








ROSE Bushes,$1.00; at Dealer's or direct from us. 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 


6 FERRY ST., BEACON. N. Y. 
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Gladiol 
AALOLUS | 
| 

Do you know that you can have | 
glads in your victory garden without 
doing any harm to the vegetables, and 
you'll get just as good results from 
your glads. By putting them in rows 
of carrots or other low-growing vege- 
tables, your vegetables will be just as 
good, and the flowers will be decora- 
tive, and I think you will find yourself 
paying fully as much attention to the 
glads as to the vegetables. 





Though many of the cheaper kinds 
| are all sold out, this year because of 
| the shortage of bulbs, we still have 
| many fine varieties. | 


Send for my catalogue, which, I 
think, is about the best one published. 


Maple Syrup 


Send for prices of pure, fancy syrup. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 45 


Burlington, Vermont 


AHLIAS 


For Your VICTORY GARDEN 


5 WONDERFUL MINIATURE $4.50 
DAHLIAS Roots Value $3.50 


Andries Orange, bright orange: 
Betsy T, lilac tpt white; Little 
Susan, amaranth pink; Peggy Lindley, gold; Snow- 
sprite, pure white. One root of each labeled, 
guaranteed, and postpaid. 


Box 














Send for our complete new Free Catalog, ''Dahlias 
for Your Victory Garden,"' fully describing 385 
varieties of Dahlias, and 34 varieties 
of Hardy Chrysanthemums. 


DAALIADEL NORSERIES 


VW. May trott. Box 24 VINELANDN.L 
New Strain of Pacific Hybrid 


DELPHINIUM 


GIANT double flowers, shaded colors. 
Trial pkg. $1—(200 seeds). 


Offerman Delphinium Gardens 
4709 W. Stevens Seattle 6, Wash. 











Dependable California Grown 








direct from 
CALIFORNIA to 
you. Finest varieties, full 7 
size packets, excellent values. 


$1.00 COLLECTION (1.70 value) 


Beets, Beans, Cucumber, Carrot, 
Corn, 2 Lettuce, Parsley, Peas, 
Onion, Radish, Squash, Chard, 
Tomato, Turnip. 


$2.00 COLLECTION (°3.45 value) * 
25 varieties to plant 2000 sq. ft. 


$3.00 COLLECTION (4.70 value) 


30 varieties to plant 4500 sq. ft. 


Family Garden COLLECTION 
$5.00 ('7.65 value) 


HALLAWELL 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 
256C MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


ye 


Instructive 








Hanne 


Tre, * 


Classified Advertising - 


Section 


FivenenesveenereeseereeeeeeteeeeeeereEe 


PE 


mi 


RATE 20c PER WORD. COUNT ALL WORDS, I7c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 





Lepesant Aibstson Violets 


SAINTPAULIAS, ‘‘White Lady’, $1.00; Pink Beauty, 
75c; Trilby in late May, 75c; Flaming Ixora, 75c. Care- 
fully packed. Purchaser to. pay express. PANSY M. 
BARNES, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Baby Rvergreens 


EVERGREEN SEEDS—SEEDLINGS—larger stock for 
ornamentals, windbreak, forestry planting. Nursery and 
seed reference catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERIES, 
Geneva, Ohio, 























Begonias 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, garden mixture $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00 Doz., Double Camilia variety $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
Doz. Extra large 50c ea. 25c charge on orders less than 
$2.50. REDWOOD BEGONIA GARDEN, 1105 Madison, 
Redwood City, California. 


Bulbs 


TIGRIDIA BULBS—Our Superb Blend, Twelve for One 
Dollar. Generous packet seed, fifty cents. TOANS’ 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS, 7400 Linwood, Cleveland, 3, 
Ohio. ' 

















ZANT’S Catalog Blue Ribbon Dahlias. Select listing 
Michigan Grown Plants. Money Saving Collections. 3-acre 
Exhibition Garden. 29th year. ZANT’S WILDWOOD 
GARDENS, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 








FOUR GIANT DAHLIAS: labelled, Lord of Autumn, 
Carl Dahl, Robt. Ripley, Mrs. Boutillier (Regular price 
$3.75) for only $1.75 postpaid. Catalog free. EMMONS 
DAHLIA GARDENS, R7, Box 153Y, Battle Creek, Mich. 








Fertilizer—Plant Foods 


FERTILIZER STRETCHER! Make your fertilizer go six 
to ten times farther for only a few cents! BETTER, too. 
Method easy. Information free. BactO, Bridgeton, 6, 
Indiana. 











Garden Accessories 


GARDEN, HOUSEHOLD, SHOPPING & RECREA- 
TIONAL ACCESSORIES, Garden Aprons, Log carriers. 
Coal bags, Shopping bags. etc. Send stamp for Colorful 
booklet. Fieldites, Montello Station, Brockton, 68, Mass. 











Geraniums 


GERANIUMS—Scented leaved. Novelties and Variegated 
foliage. 90 varieties; write for description and price list. 
ROY A. BAIRD FLOWER GARDEN, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 








SPECIAL COLLECTION of 12 choice scented varieties 
$3. Collection of 8 fancy leaved varieties $3. For latest 
price list send ten cents fcr mailing. MAGNOLIA 
NURSERIES, 654 Western Ave., Magnolia, Mass. 


Gladiolus 


50 LARGE BAGDAD $1. 
all colors, $1. Not prepaid. 
Frankfort, N. Y. 











50 large or 100 medium mixed, 
MARGARET MECKLER, 





GLADIOLUS: 25 blooming size bulbs of the new large 
flowering class of varieties guaranteed no two alike for 
$1.00 postpaid. Do you get our big new catalog of Glads 
and Lilies of over 125 varieties? Mail a card for it today. 


Bulbs grown by the millions. 
ALFRED L. MOSES Box 15 LIMA, NEW YORK 


Peanuts 


NO. |[—CLEANED VIRGINIA JUMBO RAW PEANUTS 
in shell. Roast them youreet Healthful protein food 
Good for seed, 10 lbs. $3.20; 25 Ibs. $7.75; 50 Ibs. $14 
100 lbs. $26. F. O. B. Ohio warehouse, Prompt deliveries 
Ransom Nurseries, Geneva, Ohio, 











Plants 


USEFUL PLANTS OF THE WORLD. 3rd Edition $3.7 
All about them. Common and Technical Names Giver 
AMERICAN BOTANIST, Indianapolis, 8, Indiana. 














Primroses 


NEW HARDY PRIM®&OSES, suitable to more varied cu 
tural conditions than older types, folder free—PRIMROS 
ACRES, Route 16 Milwauke, Oregon. 








PRIMROSE SEED. Polyanthus—Burnaby Strain. (Ney 
The largest in the world; up to 2% inches across; gor 
geous colors, over 100 seeds $1; over 1000 seeds $7.5 : 
WEST C. NELSON, 8814—9th ‘Avenue, 8S. W., Seattl 
6, Washington. 








Prize Seals a 


PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples an 
Prices to THE HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Del. Co., Pa. 











Seeds 


10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds, 25c postpaid, es.ch 
different. Plant now and grow your hardy plants. HARRY 
CURE, Atchison, Kansas. 











Sempervivums 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 10 varieties all differ 
ent, labeled, prepaid only $1.00. New varieties guarantee 
Send along your order, SANFORD NURSERY, Box F, 
Clyde. Ohio. 











Special Offers 





Cactus 





*“‘Hairy’® 5—$1.00. Rare, 
Illustrated catalog free. 


CHOICE CACTI 10—$1.00. 
Novelty Succulents 20—$1.00. 
COOVER’S, Orlando, Florida. 


“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, HOW TO GROW THEM”. 68 
pages, 65 pictures showing care and propagation, 250, 
Monthly magazine, recognized authority, 6-months $1.00. 
SCOTT HASE L TON, Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 











Chrysanthemums 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Best Outdoor Collection, 
such as, Caliph, Embers, Aladdin, Louise Schilling and 
many others. Strong field-grown plants—12 labelled $1.25; 





15 unlabelled $1.25 postpaid. Request list. FARNAM’S 
CHRYSANTHEMUM FARM, New Blaine, Arkansas, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 250 varieties grown as 


hobby, “eo plants sold each spring, popular prices. 
All types, sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. 
SPIVEY , Box 574, Montgomery, Alabama, 





CUSHION MUMS. pink 5 for $1; red, white, bronze, yel- 
low 5 for $1.25. SANTOS GARDENS, 4119 Penn Ave., 
North, Minneapolis, 12, Minn. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—125 northern-grown hardy garden 

vs like Symphony, Ember, King Midas, 6 cut flower 
pes or cushions, labelled, $1, postpaid. Free list. 

WHEATRIDGE NURSERY, Wheatridge, Colorado. 


PRIZE WINNING CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Large, Inter- 
mediate, Pompom, Spoon, Button, Single, Hardy, Korean, 
Cushion types. 48 labelled plants—16 assorted varieties— 
$2.00. Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donalsonville, Georgia. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Best of the old and most of the 
new. We are ready for last minute orders, Catalogue. 
OMAR COLES, Magnolia, N, J. 


FIVE STAR EARLY MUM SPECIAL, Purple Star, 
Snowball, Pink Cushion, Harmony, Eugene Wander, and 
Free Plant $2.00 postpaid. Request Perennial List, Iris, 
Peonies, Phlox, Ete. SANTOS GARDENS, 4119 Penn 
Ave., No. Minneapolis, Minn.. 








CHRYSANTMEMU MS—Field grown plants. Collection of 
assorted sizes, types and colors. 60 unlabeled plants 
$2.00. MRS. H. G. WOODS, Route 3, Donalsonville, 
Georgia. 





Dahlias 


DAHLIA PLANTS AND CUTTINGS—Large selection of 
American varieties. Also several Australians. Write for 
list. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, Clayton, New Jersey. 


GROW OUR SUPREME DAHLIAS. Bargain prices on 
new varieties. Let us save you money. HEWITT’S 
DAHLIA GARDENS, Jackson, Mich, 














DAHLIAS—F lash, Rhythm, Colin Kelly, Ginger Rogers, 
Stephen Foster, Crowning Glory. Many others, FREE 
LIST. Rosemary Gardens, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 


FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN—Try some of Parrella’s 
Dahlias—eitler large or small type. Send for our free 
illustrated catalog, ready now. PARRELLA DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 3380 Ely Ave., Bronx, 66, New York. 








DAHLIAS: TWELVE (12) different unlabelled. $1.30. 10 
Large Flowering labelled, $1.69. Lists free. REYNOLDS 
DAHLIA FARM, River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey, 


ENGLE’S WHITE CHIEF — 1944 Introduction. On 
FLOWER GROWER Honor Roll. Send for list. J. D. 
ENGLE, 183 East Main Street, Salem, West Virginia. 








DAHLIAS: BARGAIN IN ROOTS. Free root with each 
order, Free list. FOREST VIEW GARDENS, Fairmont, 
West Virginia, Route 3, 


GLADIOLUS, Red, White, Blue, and all colors: 35 
large bulbs postpaid $1.00. We grow the winners. 
Descriptive list free. GLADVIEW GARDENS, R. 2, 
Provo, Utah. 





15 BEAUTIFUL GLADS—large bulbs—labelled or 30 
florets, mix. $1, 8 popular mums $1 or 15 for $1. 50. ‘“My 
Experience’’ in soilless gardening $1. MILLER’S GREEN 
HOUSE, Torrington, Wyoming, Rt. 





Herbs 


HERBS—Sweet cicely, speedwell, 9 different mints, 7 
artimisias (wormwood) including Silver Kink, woundwort, 
lemon balm, catnip. celandine, hoarhound, feverfew 
chives, sage, sweet Mary, rose and red bergamot, pink 
and blue hyssop, rose and white yarrow, wood sage, heal 
all, dead nettle sneezewort, horse radish, common tansy, 
fern leaf tansy, lily-of-the-valley, parsley, sweet fennel, 
elacampane and white snake root $1 per doz., pleurisy 
root, black blake snake root and culver’s root 25c each. 
THE HERB PATCH, Jeanette, RD 2, Pa. 


HERB-GROWERS HANDBOOK, “‘It is Easy to Grow 
Herbs’’. Planting, drying instructions, Recipes, Illustra- 
tions. 25c postpaid. Free seed list. LAUREL HILL 
HERB FARM, Box 1F, Morristown, N. Y. 


Holly 


YEWS-in-variety—$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 175 Rare 
hardy trees and shrubs, 10c to 75c. Alanwold Nursery, 
Neshaminy, Pa. ’ 























Hormone Powder 


DUST VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS before 
planting. Helps prevent dampening off and seed decay. 
Stimulates seedlings. Pays dividends, % oz. 25c: oz. 500; 
3 oz. tin $1.00. Ransom Nurseries, Geneva, Ohio. 











Iris 

HERE ARE THOSE BEAUTIFUL BLOOD RED Iris 
Kaempferi you have been looking for—they are large and 
gorgeous—Red Emperor, double, deep blood red, early; 
Red Triumphator, double, deep blood red, white 
tufted center; Flamingo, double, light red, white center. 
very tall; True Blue, double true blue self color: Azure, 
double, very late flowering, bright sky blue, heavy ruffled 
petals—each 60c; all five $2; , oer dozen $5. Chautauqua 
Flowerfield, Greenhurst, N, 


IRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, Labeled all different 
$1.00. Postpaid. Free List. 375 New Varieties. JOHN N. 
BOMMERSBACH, Decatur 4, Illinois. 











1RtS—Modern varieties very attractively priced in my 
free catalog of “‘Rugged Kansas Grown Iris.’’ Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Generous count assured. LINWOOD 
IRIS GARDENS, 3425 W. Central Wichita, Kansas. 


15 LOUISIANA IRIS assorted colors, 10 Iris Cristea. 
5 Iris Spuria, 4 Pseudacorus, 15 Purple King Iris, 10 As- 
sorted Bearded Iris. Each item $1.00, EDMU ND 
RIGGS, St. Martinville, " 











Labels 


SEND $1.15 by postal money order for 25 Plant Markers— 
not affected by all-out-door weather conditions—remain 
legible and bright for years. Comprise the New Banner 
Type Plastic Labels (1”x2%”), Plated Metal Standard 
(12” long) specially designed to hold plastic label in rigid 
horizontal easily read position and Vial of Waterproof 
Indelible Ink. In bulk, 200—$6.80;—hottle of ink, 15 
cents. Postage. postal zone rate, LINCOLN LABORA- 
TORIES, Northfield, Minnesota. 











Oriental Poppies 
A. E. CURTIS BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati 


24, Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively, Large plants 
make satisfied customers Send for list, 
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$! COLLECTIONS: 25 clumps Assorted Phlox; 10 Mam 
moth White Violets; 10 Different Violets; 10 Different 
Japanese Iris; 10 Different Asters; 10 Different Shrubs; 
6 Different Beebalm; 5 Different Hemerocallis; 12 Herbs; 
25 Perennials, $3 orders postpaid. Additional list 5c. 
JUSTAMERE NOOK, Ellenville, N. Y. 


DAHLIAS, ROSES, SHRUBS. Fruit Trees and Gladiolus 

Send for our price list. NICHOLAS SCHUM & SONS 

NURSERIES, 549 Webster Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Canadian 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Hemlock, 
Cornus Dogwood and Flame Azalea, 2-3 ft. 5 for $1.! 
10 for $2.50; 25 for $5.75; 100 for $20, 3-4 ft. 5 for $2: 
10 for $3.50; 25 for $8; 100 for $30. Appalachian Ever 
green Co., Doeville, Tennessee. 


MEYER LEMON. A dwarf tree or bush suitable for pot 
culture. Flowers are fragrant and bright orange colored 
fruits are excellent quality. Bushy 15” plants $2.00 each. 
Postpaid CLAREMONT NURSERIES, Box 167, CLARE- 
MONT, CALIFORNIA. 


THE TALK OF THE FLORAL TRADE: Esther Reed 
Daisy, the only real double white daisy. 1 plant 35c, 3 
plants $1. 10 plants $2.50, postage paid. DAISY DAY’S, 
Box 487, Santa Barbara, California. 


FREE CATALOGUE. Attractive bargains. Tall Bearded. 
Dwarf, Fall Blooming Iris, Peonies and Poppies, FAIR 
CHANCE FARM, Beloit, Kansas. 




















15 VIOLETS assorted varieties, 6 Native White Spider 
Lily. 5 Red Spider Lily, 10 Native Ferns and Flowers. 
Each item $1.00. Free list. EDMUND RIGGS, §&t. 
Martinville, La. 


25 DIFFERENT BETTER IRIS, 35 violets, 30 Sedums, 
30 Prizewinning Chrysanthemums, 6 Hemerocallis, 1 
Waterlily. Each lot $1.00, all $5.50. SUNNYSIDE GAR 
DENS, Madison, Nebraska. 








SPECIAL OFFER—Ten post cards with picture of your 
own house, garden or other subject, in corner of card 
Send negative or picture and one dollar to Tifft, 2 Tifft 
Road, Dover, N. H. One hundred for $4.50. 





Cultivated ‘“‘Wild’’ Strawberries — Seedlings that will 
bear this summer—everbearing, hardy and big producers 
of delicious fruit with the real wild strawberry taste. 
Also wonderful for jam. $3 per dozen; $20 per 100 
Large plants $5 per dozen. Magnolia Nurseries, Mag- 
nolia, Mass. 


HEMEROCALLISES; Beardless Irises (Siberian, Kaemp- 
feri, and species); Sempervivums. Lists of each and ae 
cial Collection offers. Lark Meadows, West Mansfiel 
Mass. 


HEMEROCALLIS: Vesta, Hyperion, Dawn, Boutonnier, 
each 45c, Linda, Patricia, Rajah, each 85c. LIST: Hostas;: 
Liliums; Perennials. Saintpaulias: White Lady—$1, Pink 
Beauty—75c. CRAWFORD GARDENS, Salina, Kansas 

















Vegetable Plants 


FOR YOUR VICTORY GARDEN use quality fieldgrown 
plants. Produce early vegetables, tomatoes, cabbaze. 
onion, collard, pepper, eggplant, potato, broccoli, $1.75 














250; $3.00—500. $5.00—1000. Prepaid. Order early. 
COLONIAL PLANT FARM, Rebecca, Ga. 
Wildflowers 





WILLD FLOWERS AND FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAKE 
ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania, 
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Experience Letters 


Readers have contributed more letters in response to C. W. Wood’s 
articles about problem plants. This month’s letters on this page 
refer to items in the January, February and March issues.—Editor 


Soybeans Good as Roast Turkey 


E chose edible Soybeans by recom- 
We cece of the U.S.D.A. in the 1943 
Victory Garden Leaflets, and bought one 
pound of seed of variety Bansei from the 
Burgess Seed Co. 

Three-fourths were planted June 8, the 
rest June 18 in medium rich clay loam 
located 15 miles east of the easterly end of 
Lake Ontario. The plants grew 36 inches 
high and 30 inches through with pods on 
the outer two-thirds of each stalk. Three 
side dressings of fertilizer were given each 
row through June, July and August. The 
plants matured early in October and were 
stacked under a stalk cover. Later 
they were moved into a garage to dry, hung 
in very small bundles because molds form 
in the leafy mass when they’re hung in 
large damp bundles. 

Season permitting I would set June 1 as 
the latest planting date for this area and 
prefer May 20 to 25 to get maturity before 
fall rains. The June 18 seeding yielded 
very little crop. 

Dried warmth the beans 
shelled out on floor 17 
pounds of round yellow beans the size of a 


corn 


indoors in 
papers on the 


wrinkled pea. They swell to the size of a 
kidney bean when soaked. 

Mrs. Solar cooked them with the same 
timing and heat used for dry white beans 
but with bacon in place of salt pork. Their 
texture cooked is just short of mealiness. 
The flavor is luxuriantly fine and 
unlike any vegetable we know. It 
pares more appropriately with specialties 
like roast turkey, teal or smoked sturgeon 
than with vegetables. 

I know no other plant easier to grow. 
The rows smother coarse weeds and neither 
bugs nor disease harm them. The beans 
need no treatment for weevils in storage. 
A container in a dry room is all that is 
needed. They clean and cook easily. Their 
table quality can not be disparaged and 
the food experts have rated their nutri- 
tional value above known standards. This 
leaves harvesting and threshing as the ex- 
ception and it frankly is. I would estimate 
them as 70 per cent as easy to harvest and 
thresh as white beans. Formulated all this 
figures a rating of 9.4 which is as low as 
we can hold this unobtrusive luxury.— 
Joun W. Soar, (N. Y.) 


clean 
com- 





Soybeans Delicious 


RAISED Soybeans last year and felt 
well paid for any labor involved. They 
require very little are, or at least 
mine were, absolutely free of bean beetles, 
yielded’ heavily and are excellent eating. 
I would say 


care, 


they are as good as a Lima 
bean in flavor, never mealy and dry, easier 
to raise, far easier to harvest and easier 
to shell. Small lots I shelled by hand after 
soaking them in boiling water for five min- 
Large dry lots I put through the 
wash-wringer but would not recommend it 
as a clean job because a few of the beans 
go through with the pod and unless the 
machine is well covered they fly in all 
directions. For large quantities the pro- 
lots of time. I 
oi my Soybeans 


utes, 


served 
(canned) at a luncheon 
a few days ago and everyone thought them 
delicious. 

[ planted Bansei last year. Will plant 
some Giant Green, too, this year because 
it matures earlier. All must be planted 
as early as possible.—L. E. 8., (N. Y.) 


cedure saves some 


Family Didn’t Like Soybeans 


be 1943, a row of Bansei Soybeans was 
raised. The plants grew well. None of 
the beans were eaten while green. The dry 
beans tried in various recipes— 
stewed in tomato juice with onion, baked, 


were 
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roasted and sprouted. No one in my family 
really likes them. So I won’t bother to 
plant any more.—M. G. Harrington, (R. I.) 


Doubts Value of Indian Summer 


AM not too pleased with my Indian 

Summer raspberry. The fruit is not 
firm and not well formed on the average. 
My rows run east and west on slightly 
sloping ground. I have slough hay mulch 
between rows. What seemed like excessive 
watering improved results last year and I 
am now experimenting with light horse 
manure fertilizer right in with the plants. 
—F. A. ARMSTRONG, (IIil.) 


Favors Indian Summer Raspberry 


HE Indian Summer raspberry is a 
heavy bearer and a stronger grower 
than Latham. The principal crop comes 
in a few days after Latham starts to ripen, 
and I have had good late fall crops on the 
new Flavor is good.—CHARLES A. 


(N. J.) 


canes. 
GLOVER, 


Striped Grass With Lycoris 


PLANTED the ornamental grass that 

is variegated green and white with my 
hardy Amaryllis (Lycoris squamigera) to 
make foliage around the lilies. The grass 
also holds some moisture in the ground.— 
(Mrs.) Ep ScHALLER, (Kans.) 
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If you have a lawn or 
garden, keep a can of 
Cyanogas on hand. This 
gas-producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
specially designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—Z/nstanily! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
Alittle goes a long way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 
(AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















PANSY SEED SOWING TIME 
is near. Grow pansies for pleasure and 
profit but avoid competition by growing 
THE OREGON GIANTS 

1 packet, 500 seeds, mixed... .$1.00 
3 packets, 500 seeds each, mixed $2.00 
Trial packet, 200 seeds, mixed. .$ .50 
There is great demand in the spring for blooming pansy 
plants of BETTER and BEST quality. Cultural & Mar- 
keting Suggestions. FREE, To be sure of true stock, order 
direct of the originator 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 











is well deserved by this newest 
color in Sweet Alyssum .. . Violet 
Queen. The lovely violet flowers 









and bloom all season. Excellent 
for edging ond bedding. 


MANDEVILLE & KING COMPANY 
Rochester, New York 
Flower Seed Speciclists for 68 Yeors 





GROW LARGER, BETTER and EARLIER 


VEGETABLES and FLOWERS 


New, easy method to add VITAMINS to your Victory 
Garden and stimulate plant growth. Simply insert a 


VITAMIST Cartridge 





in garden hose and sprinkle. One Cartridge will 
Vitamize 1500 sq. ft. Full season supply for $400 
average lawn and garden (30 Cartridges) . 1 * 

At better Hardware and Seed Stores or order direct from 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO.,329 V.M. Galesburg, Mich. 








AMERICA’S FINEST 
IRIS CATALOG 


Reserve your copy now! 


| NEW PICTURES IN COLOR 
beautifully printed, with com- 
plete descriptions of the new- 
est and best modern varieties. 





If you have ordered from us dur- 
ing the past two years your copy 
will come to you without request. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


Box F 
| SILVERTON, OREGON 























Clarke’s Pansies 


LTHOUGH it is two months or more 
before we commence to sow pansy 
seed for 1945 flowering, it is not too early 
to get the plans under way. First of all, 
one needs to locate a good strain of seeds, 
for almost no other ornamental plant is so 
dependent on carefully-bred seeds as is the 
pansy. Few gardeners realize, I suspect, 
the infinite pains which go into the mak- 
ing of superior strains, such as The Clarkes 
of Clackamas, Oregon, put on the market. 
In addition to the years of selection for 
color range or trueness to shade, as the 
case may be, size, shape and substance of 
flower, plant form, and constitution, there 
is the need for harvesting when the seeds 
are fully mature, proper curing, and stor- 
ing them at a low even temperature. Their 
catalogue, needed by every grower of pan- 
sies and primroses, is available for the 
asking. 


Cornfume 


ORN-EAR worms are going to have a 

tough summer if Cornfume (Arrow 
Products Co., 447 Lincoln St., Carlstadt, 
N. J.) gets around. That is especially true 
now that the manufacturers have a plastic 
applicator which measures and dispenses 
the exact recommended dose. The label tells 
us that the product is formulated from 
white mineral oil and dichloroethyl, the 
ingredients which the experiment stations 
have found to give excellent control of this 
pest. So we may look forward to a good 
crop of sweet corn this year, if we lay in 
our supply of Cornfume now. 


Basil 
ee (Ocimum of botanists) is one of 


the more useful culinary herbs, though 
much neglected by American cooks. If you 
would know what is meant by “neglected,” 
try, for instance, spaghetti made by a good 
Italian cook and compare it with the same 
dish prepared by an American who has not 
learned the value of basil. And spaghetti 





NE hears so many conflicting re- 
ports about the dwarf bush cher- 
ries that one is at a loss to know what 
to believe. I do know, though, that my 
own experience with them has been 
rather disappointing. In the face of all 
that, a report came to me recently on 
the Nanking Cherry and it is so en- 
thusiastic that I shall get two or three 
(that number is needed, so my inform- 
ant says, to secure good pollination) 





What's Your Experience 


The Nanking Cherry (Prunus tomentosa) is entirely distinct 
from bush cherries. Who has grown it with success ?—EpIror. 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Conducted by C. W. Wood, (Mich.) 


is not the only food put in the epicurean 
class by that herb. The plant has varied 
not a little under cultivation and is now 
available in several forms in European 
seed lists. Unfortunately, those markets 
are now closed to us, but I note that Bur- 
nett-Seedsmen, Inc., 23-25 Warren St., New 
York (7), N. Y., list three kinds: A large- 
leaved one, called Naples, which is proba- 
bly the most aromatic of all; another 
large-leaved kind, known as Genoa; and 
the small-leaved variety (probably Oci- 
mum minimum of lists). Incidentally, this 
last one is especially good for pot culture, 
either in summer when space in the garden 
is limited or for fall and winter, if green 
leaves are preferred to the dried product. 


Soybean, Giant Green 


| HAVE become so enthusiastic about 
Soybeans during the last ten years that 
I go out of my way to tell others what they 
are missing when they pass up this vege- 
table. It makes me happy, then, to dis- 
cover Giant Green in Maule’s (Wm. Henry 
Maule, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) cata- 
logue this year. According to the descrip- 
tion, which gives it a maturity date of 88 
days, it will be welcomed by northern gar- 
deners who find that most varieties are 
too tardy for our short growing season. 
The description also speaks of the vivid 
green color of the beans—a factor which 
will add much to its table qualities. 


Chicory, Castelfrango 


TTENTION, salad lovers! For a pleas- 
ant adventure when visiting the salad 
bowl, add a little of the Italian version of 
this accommodating salad plant known as 
Castelfrango. Its rosy variegation adds 
beauty to the bowl, while its delicious 
flavor (milder than most of its kind) 
really adds something not obtainable from 
any other source known to me. It and 
three other varieties will be found in the 
catalogue of F. Lagomarsino & Sons, 721- 
723 Jay St., Sacramento (5), California. 





With Nanking Cherry? 


from Salzer (John A. Salzer Seed 
Company, LaCrosse, Wisconsin) this 
spring. Perhaps an extract from the 
latter would be helpful: “I have two 
plants in my shrub border, now three 
years from the nursery. They are 
lovely in spring when they open their 
pink buds to pure white blossoms and 
again when their branches are strung 
with bright red cherries.” This looks 
like a useful ornamental. 








Lilac, Marechal Foch 


HAVE gotten behind in my lilac educa- 

tion since rationing has curtailed 
traveling; consequently, my basis for com- 
parisons may be slightly out of date. But 
I can truly say that I have not seen a 
kind in recent years with as much appeal 
as the rather new Marechal Foch, whose 
very large (the catalogue superlative 
“immense” is quite justified), carmine- 
rose flowers are one of the joys of the lilac 
program of midseason. Speaking of lilacs 
reminds me that Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
with semi-double white flowers, is a valu- 
able addition to any coMection, if for no 
other reason than its late flowering. Both 
are available from Bobbink & Atkins, East 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Red Raspberry, Sunrise 


i} your Victory Garden schedule calls for 
the planting of 1ed raspberries this 
spring, you are well advised, I think, when 
you are asked to consider the new early 
variety, Sunrise. A result of a cross of the 
favorite Latham and Ranere, a high qual- 
ity, light fruiting variety at the New Jer- 
sey Experiment Station, Sunrise seems to 
have inherited the strong constitution, good 
fruiting habits, and large fruits of Latham 
and a blending of the superb quality of 
both parents. Incidentally, it is said to be 
two weeks earlier than Latham and con- 
tinues through the usual Latham season. 
Plants were noted in Emlong’s (Emlong’s 
Nursery, Stevensville, Michigan) catalogue. 


Miniature Gladiolus, Arctic Star 


HERE is something to be said for large 

size in a gladiolus flower, to be sure, 
but it is not so all-important that a small 
flower could not be useful. In fact, there 
are many times when a miniature flower on 
a short graceful stem would better serve 
the purpose. All of which leads up to a 
few good words for Kunderd’s (Kunderd 
Gladiolus Farms, Goshen, Ind.) Arctic 
Star which was introduced last year. Its 
small (2 inches), pure white flowers would 
do wonders for your miniature arrange- 
ments. 


Flowering Quinces 


VEN in its ordinary forms the Flower- 

ing Quince is a good shrub—useful 
because of the flavorful conserves which 
can be made of its showy fruits and orna- 
mental at flowering time in spring and 
again when in fruit. If you are under tlie 
impression that it is only available in the 
ubiquitous red shade, turn to the supple- 
ment to the Kingsville (Kingsville Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Kingsville, Maryland) cata- 
logue and there you will find 34 kinds 
ranging from the pure white of Nivalis 
through pinks and reds of different shades 
to the orange-tinted Superba Atrosan- 
guinea, 
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JEPGoiorn. 


PERENNIALS | 


TO ORDER NOW auc 
PLANT THIS SPRING 


It's not too late to have a beautiful gar- 


MO 


f_ 





Delohinium <4, den! For your convenience, we have 
P \, 


WR selected these finest kinds and grown 
| GS them in pots, so they'll keep right 
on growing and bloom in_ your 


garden this. summer — and for years 
to come! 


All ready 10 mail é nd )OuW rade 
today, and we'll mail postpaid. 


Debphiniag 


in True 
Separate Colors 


Rugged, wind-resistant, all-out- 
at-once spikes, 4 to 6 to a plant 
in June and July, repeating in 
fall. Bred in our own Dept. of 


Plant Research: 
Debutante, white; e 
Dauntless,lavender ; 
Delightful, deep 
blue; Divine, rose- 
mauve; Desirable, y FF: 


deep violet. 65¢ ea. 





J. & P. DELPHINIUM GARDEN 


For a glorious display of these tall 
spikes—all at a special price, postpaid. 

All 5 colors described above, 2 plants $ 
of each (value $6.50). 


ALL 10 GROWING PLANTS..... coccee 


FREE! 


Planting Guide 


With every order we 
send a complete Garden 
Guide — how to prepare 
soil, how to plant, what 
to do all year round. 


Never be- 

Rush! fore was the 

\ anf / demand so great, so 

> ee : order today, before all 
C x a y~ plants are gone. 





JACKSON & PERKINS CO., 
682 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


Send postpaid the Modern Perennials marked below, 
guaranteed to live and bloom. Enclosed is $.......-- 





[] 2 Giant Delphiniums $1 Cl Lavender Lady Chrys- 





LI my choice: anthemum, 3 plants.$1 
cote No. 434 
MAAN eRee wena es oe 0 Chrysanthemum Gar- 
eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eens den, 12 plants.......$5 
No. 443 rT] White Butterfly Bush 
[-] Delphinium Garden, cee ee eee .75¢ 
=x ang : 
hie 5 kinds, 2 of each. .$5 No. 438 
| Burgundy Chrysan- Butterfly Bushes in 
7 themum, 3 plants. .$1 ‘4 colors, 4 plants .$2.25 
GARDEN ee 













Burgundy 
Chrysanthemum 


Early, Hardy, Garden 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


BURGUNDY Either of the 


Survives rigorous winters. two kinds at left 
Fragrant, double Korean, 
3 to 4 in. across, rich 
Burgundy red. 50c. each 


6 
tab, 
LAVENDER LADY 
‘Queen of Garden Mums.” 3 
Lovely lavender, double. + y 

4 in. across. 50c. each or 





‘J. & P. CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDEN 


A whole dozen J: & P. finest Chrysanthem:ms for a 
wealth of bloom, all colors, all fall—very early, mid- 
early and mid-season—Algonquin, Autumn Lights, 
Avalanche, Burgundy, Clara Curtis, Eugene Wander, 
Lavender Lady, Pohatcong. Red Velvet, 

Rose Glow, September Bronze, Sentember S 

Gold. 


All 12 plants, each labeled (value $6.50) for r 2 





Introduced by 


7 UZ Jackson & Perkins 


Buddleia, White Bouquet 


Delightfully fragrant! Think of these lovely sprays like 
White Lilacs in your own grounds yet this summer! The 
very fragrant, long-lasting, glistening white 8- to 10-in., all- 
out-at-once sprays bloom continuously and profusely all 
summer and fall, on graceful medium-size bushes, attracting 
many-colored butterflies. Exotic in moonlight. Radiant in 


bouquets. Very hardy; plant 
in any soil or climate. 

Grown in 3-in. pots— C 
—12 for $7.50; 3 for $2; one plant....... 


BUDDLEIAS IN FOUR COLORS 


In a glorious display, at a special price 
White Bouquet, together with Royal Red, 


(pat. 556), Charming (pink), and Ile de 
France (claret-purple). $ ee 
ALL 4 PLANTS (value $2.70) postpaid for... 


ALL SENT POSTPAID — ORDER TODAY 





Jackson & Perkins Co. 


O LOZ LPO me eT ETT 


RO es roa nee 682 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 


yr. Will Nesateiaancuedabaia ROSE C 


APITAL OF AMERICA 































Giant Dahlia 
Flowered Zinnia 


purpee’s 


Here are the finest of all Burpee Flower Seeds for planting 
right in the open ground for a grand display—also Burpee 
Vegetables for your Victory Garden—packed, ready to mail. 


Burpee Zinnia Garden 
All best types and colors, giants to midgets—-New Super Giants, 
Giant Dahlia-Flowered, David Burpee, Cut-and-Come-Again, Mexi- 
cana and tiny Cupids. 12 PACKETS (value $1.75) for only 


Burpee Marigold Garden 


Twelve favorite kinds—tall, semi-tall and dwarf 
and New Hybrids, all colors from palest yellow 
12 PACKETS (value $2.00) for only 


Burpee Petunia Garden 
‘Ten best kinds and colors—Giant Fluffy Ruffles; 4 best colors Large- 


I 
| 
I 


French 
scarlet, 


African, 
to dee p 


Flowered Bedding (Balcony); Flaming Velvet; Honor Bright; 3 best 
Dwarfs. 10 PACKETS (value $1.70) for Oly... .ccccsccccccccccs 
Burpee Aster Garden 
Twelve separate packets, all best kinds, all colors—extra early, § 
early, midseason and late; including especially for a_ patriotic 
gargen. 22 PACMEVS CVAING DEF) TOF ONY... . ccc esccccccevcnae 
Burpee Snapdragon Garden 
Giant, exquisite, 1% to 2 ft. spikes, eight choicest colors orchid, 


‘I 
‘I 


Order Direct 


yellow, crimson, rose-pink, bronze, rosy tan, creamy white, salmon- 


pink. B PACKETS (Value 2.00) FOr ORI... 8c ccc wcccccccccecces 
Burpee Vegetable Garden 

America needs every garden to grow vegetables for family use this 

year. Here are 15 favorites—Stringless Beans (1 green, 1 wax), 


Beet, Carrot, Swiss Chard, Sweet Corn, Cucumber, Lettuce, Onion, 
Parsley, Radishes (1 red, 1 white), Squash, Turnip, Tomato. 
Ee Pert TO CURIS BE) FOF QIN. oid doc ccc tecscdrcccacssceves 


Any Three of Above for $2.75; All Six for $5. 


all odorless fol 


Address ... 


GROW 


BURPEE SEEDS 





specia 


DOLLAR GARDENS 


Cc Philadelphia 32, Pa. <a yellow to deepest 
Ww. Atlee Burpee Oo. (or) Clinton, lowa = vege é orange: Burpee 
Send me the guaranteed Burpee Seeds marked, postpaid: Gold, Mayling, Oriole, 
] ~ —— Giant — Be So ecues: Sale ete - Crown Prince, Honey- 
ackets, CONOTS. . . Se eee es ic ackets (vaiue of UV) cone = ’ : ° 

[~) No. 7670 — Marigolds, odorless [] No. 7694—Aster Garden Ve sate fl C . — ry Bird. 
‘J foliage, 6 Pkts, 6 kinds...... 50c ‘'—112 Packets (value $1.75)..... $t sarge flowers 3 to 4 in. 

| No. 7551—Zinnia Garden [| No, 7559—Snapdragon Garden across, on plants 2 to 216 

12 Packets (value $1.75)..... $! 18 Packets (value $2.05)......$1! ft. tall. 

} No. 7686—Marigold Garden | No. 7001—Vegetable Garden ee A ’ 

L112 Packets (value $2.00).....$1 ‘115 Packets (value $1.65).....$! ALL SIX KINDS Mayling Carnation Marigold 


iage 
6 Pkts. (value $1.10) 


em fie ur 
‘ & 6 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


wer 


Be) 


e 


ltt 


ICTORY GARDEN 


Everywhere, gardeners are asking for the Flower 
Seeds that are the best kinds to plant in with or in 
addition to vegetables. They want the enjoyment 
of color and fragrance as they tend their Victory 
Gardens. Flowers will encourage all of us to pro- 
duce more—we’ll give the vegetables better care 
with flowers nearby, and so “grow more in ’44”, 


For your convenience, these special offers are all ready 
to mail postpaid as soon as your order is received. 


Burpee Giant § 


Dahlia-F lowered 


ZINNIAS | 


FOUR BEST COLORS—4 PACKETS 
MMENSE, full, deep, 


I double flowers, 5 in. across 
and about 2 in. thick— 


Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow and 





VS 


Rose—a 15c-packet of seeds 

The sturdy, well branched 

plants grow 3 ft. tall. 

Fi 

> 
amous Burpee 

NE of easiest to grow of all flowers, highly praised 

for their beauty both in the garden and in 
duced the first 
Marigold ever 
less foliage. The 
six finest, a full- 
seeds of each— 
‘arnation - flower - 
themum - flowered 
—six glorious col- 


of each color! Easy to grow. 
A 60c Value Postpaid for A Dime! 
with odorless foliage 

QO bouquets. Perfected by David Burpee, who intro- 
created with odor- | 

size packet of 

ed and chrysan- 

ors, from lightest 





with odorless foliage 


30s 


If you live west of Ohio 
write to Clinton, Iowa 


Clinton, Iowa 


